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THE BLUE MOON 


CHAPTER I 


THE IRON-GRAY-WOMAN 


YOUNG MAN stood on the after deck of a 

small and very dingy house-boat filing a fish 
spear. Riding at the end of a storm-blackened rope 
strung from a cleat at the bow to a tree on shore, the 
boat rose and fell with the pulse of the river, lazy 
and languid under the beat of the hot afternoon sun. 
A narrow gangplank sawed back and forth, and 
worked itself into the gravelly shore margin. 

He was so tall, with such a spread of shoulder, 
that he seemed half out of place upon so small a 
deck. Wind-season and weather-wear had worked 
their will upon him. But there are forces that grave 
deeper than wind and weather. Youth can hold wind 
and weather at bay. It is powerless against those 
other forces,—those inner forces that grave the soul. 
Under the chafe of them his face had become the 
face of a man who had looked upon life and found it 
not to his liking. A certain bitterness seemed to 
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have permanently tightened the line of his lips. His 
eyes held the keen, quick hardness that comes to 
eyes that see only life’s sterner side. 

The Pearlhunter they called him, the river men, 
not that he had found his pearl,-possibly because he 
had not found it. Failure names men, as well as 
success, in the wilderness. 

The space between the fore and after decks of the 
house-boat was occupied by a kind of cabin, with a 
curtained entrance fore and aft and a single small 
window on each side. The man suddenly stopped 
filing the fish spear and glanced with quick anxiety 
toward this cabin. A woman was coughing. Lean- 
ing the spear against the hand rail of the boat and 
dropping the file by it, he crossed the narrow deck 
at a stride, shoved aside the soiled and rumpled cur- 
tain and entered. A dark, iron-gray woman sat 
humped forward in a rickety old rocking chair by 
the window on the shore side. As if conscious of his 
inability to help, possibly calloused by long familiar- 
ity with similar scenes, he stood looking down upon 
her, with no expression of sympathy other than a 
wince of pity in his eyes. 

She straightened after a time, and lay back against 
the bed quilt spread in the chair, spent and quivering, 
the trembling shell of what had once been a very 


beautiful woman. The man crossed the cabin, dipped 
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up a tinful of water out of a bucket by the cook 
stove and offered it to her. She waved it away. 

“It’s so warm—and flat! It has been long from 
the spring!” 

Without a word he set the tincup back on the 
bench, picked up the bucket, passed out to the front 
deck, crossed the narrow gangplank, and hurried 
away up the slope toward the cliffs that rose above 
the trees a few rods back from the river shore. 

In the very shadow of these cliffs, at a consider- 
able elevation above the river and half hidden by 
the trees, stood an old cabin of notched, unhewn 
logs and now much fallen into decay. The man 
paused an instant in what might be styled, for want 
of a better term, the dooryard of this cabin, be- 
guiled by the compelling charm of the place into 
allowing his eye to stray over the teasing landscape, 
half concealed, like a bashful maid. 

To such a man as the Pearlhunter the view was 
worth coming far to see: The river slipping along 
at the foot of the slope and winking up through the 
trees at every opening; the wide bottoms on the 
other side, with the corn plows crawling up and down 
the dim, green rows; the blue haze of the hills be- 
yond. The spot was known the length of the 
Wabash, for who has not heard of Fallen Rock, with 
the broad, thin waterfall pitching over the sharp- 
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edged shelf between its two breasts and lapping the 
stone-strewn pool at its base? And the spring 
breaking out from under the shale ledges of the cliff 
near the west end of the old cabin and trickling its 
waters down a little sulphur-stained gutter into the 
pool—who has not heard of it? Not to have drunk 
of its waters was considered a misfortune in the 
Flatwoods, just as in ancient Greece it was con- 
sidered a calamity to die without having seen the 
statue of Olympian Zeus. 

Fallen Rock is the highest front of naked stone 
along the Wabash. At the present day seven towns 
can be seen from its summit; in the late forties, two: 
Buckeye, a mile up the river, and the City twenty 
miles farther on. Considerable underbrush cluttered 
the trees on the slope all the way from the cliff 
down to within a few yards of the shore line. There 
the underbrush had been killed out, probably by 
some tribe of an age long gone, and on that 
small clean strip the blue grass grew green and 
thrifty right down to the water’s edge. The place 
had been a camp ground for hunters since white men 
first came to the Flatwoods, and no telling how many 
generations before for roving Indian bands. The 
old cabin itself was not without its bit of historical 
interest, having been occupied for a night and a day 
by General Harrison on his famous campaign against 
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Tecumseh and the Prophet, a campaign that ended 
in the famous Battle of Tippecanoe. 

The spell of the place came over the man as he 
lingered a half reluctant moment, a chance intruder 
upon the tranquil scene. The grave, somewhat 
severe lines of his face softened. The shadow that 
had come to rest there habitually lifted and in the 
tempered light that filtered through the trees it be- 
came rapt, fine—the boyish face it had a right to be. 

A thought crossed him; the cloud came back,—like 
drawing a blind before a sunny window. He strode 
half impatiently around the west end of the cabin, 
took down the gourd always to be found there, and 
hastily filled his bucket. 

When he returned to the house-boat, the Iron- 
Gray-Woman still lay back in the shaky rocking 
chair. Dipping the battered tincup full of fresh 
water, the man stepped to her side. 

“Your cool drink, mother.” 

The thin lids raised. The eyes she turned toward 
him must have been wonderfully beautiful in her 
day—large and deep and lustrous. The cough that 
wasted her breast seemed powerless to dim their 
luster. They burned on, as if the rest of her had 
been used for fuel to feed their fires. 

She reached a thin hand, took the cup and drained 
it in the avid, nervous manner of the fever ridden. 
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The cool drink, alive with the fresh tang of the 
spring, seemed to restrength her. She leaned near 
the small window, slid it open to its utmost inch and 
sat looking out through the trees on shore and up 
to the cliffs rising above them. 

The man crossed the cabin and laid his hand on the 
rumpled curtain over the doorway about to return to 
his task of sharpening the fish spear. 

“Tt looks cool—and calm—up there.” 

He paused; glanced back over his shoulder at her, 
and waited for her to go on. 

‘Ts that a log house I see up there under the 
cliffs ?” 

The floor of the house-boat creaked under the 
weight of him as he came to the window. He had to 
stoop low to bring his eyes level with the opening. 

“A log house; old and empty.” 

The Iron-Gray-Woman sat musing a moment, her 
eyes astray among the trees nodding languidly in 
the serene June afternoon. 

“T wish I might live again upon the shore. The 
sun beats down so hot upon the house-boat, and I 
grow weary of the eternal throb of the river. If I 
could only live a little while up there, I should grow 
strong.” 

“And why not? It’s empty, and nobody would 
eare. In these deep woods, there’s nobody to care.” 
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A flicker of light crossed her face. 

“T’d get well up there, under the strong cliffs, with 
the cool spring so near. And I’ve lived so long— 
since you were a child in arms—on the river—the 
Ohio; the White; the Wabash!’ 

“Always, mother! Always the house-boat—drift- 
ing; drifting—and you so frail, so beautiful!” 

The man had left the window and knelt by the 
rocking chair. The Iron-Gray-Woman saw the 
question in his eyes—a hunger for some word out 
of the past; a word that had never come. She 
turned back to the window to escape the question. 
All his life she had kept it from him—whatever it 
had been that happened back there behind the veil 
of her silence that left him nameless; a river waif; 
a nomad in an orderly world; a fisher of pearls; a 
pearlhunter. Her eyes came back and faltered over 
him. No longer a child; a boy;—the reflection 
startled her. A man knelt at her side—the question 
written big upon his face. And it was his right to 
know. Her head dropped back against the quilt that 
cushioned the chair. It’s a solemn thing to be the 
mother of a man—glorious, but solemn. 

The lustrous eyes—brighter for the fever wasting 
them—came back to him after a time. He saw a 
far flung thoughtfulness in them; knew they had 
strayed into that past from which he was barred. 
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The thin lips parted. The man’s fingers curled tense 
upon the chair arm. 

“To a city on the Wabash, in early days, came 
three families from Virginia, three families of 
Virginia’s purest blood, my family, your father’s 
family, and the family of—of—another man.” 

The Iron-Gray-Woman shuddered and was silent 
for a moment. The man picked up a wasted hand; 
stroked it softly between his own and she went on, 
strained and slow, like one desperately nerved to a 
long dreaded task. 

“My parents both died when I was so small that I 
can barely remember them, leaving me, their only 
child, to the care of a distant relative, a great uncle 
of my father’s. This great-great uncle—well, as I 
look back upon my life I can not remember that he 
ever gave me a pleasant word. 

“My aunt was as different as dawn to dark. She 
was everything that he was not. A thousand times 
she loved my hurt away. 

“They had a daughter, an only child, almost my 
age, and of the same name—surname and all. When 
uncle was away on business trips, as he often was 
for weeks, it was like sunshine after rain. Such 
happy times! They are high among the few pleasant 
memories of my life.” 

The Iron-Gray-Woman paused, her dark, deep eyes 
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seeming to search back into the dead past, like a 
traveler straining his gaze across a stretch of desert 
to where the oasis lies. The man shifted to his 
other knee and she went on. 

“My aunt died when we were in our girlhood. 
After that—the gray days were ever more than the 
bright. A petulance settled deep upon by uncle. 
His best word was a growl. The servants moved 
about the house like silent shadows. Only for my 
cousin—very distant cousin, it is true, but more than 
sister—I never could have borne it. My nature was 
more serious than hers and I was more given to 
brooding. I appreciate now how much her sweet 
spirit meant to me—to all in that great, gloomy 
house. 

‘In this same city upon the Wabash lived two 
other families, as I have told you; your father’s 
family, and the family of—of—another man. Your 
father and this other man were both my suitors. 
But my uncle tried every means in his power to turn 
your father away from me to my cousin, while he 
secretly encouraged the attentions of the other man 
to me. 

“Your father’s blood was of the best in Virginia. 
A soldier, as the men of his family had always 
been, he had already won, by conspicuous gallantry, 
the rank of colonel in the Indian wars.” 
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“What was he like?” 

The Iron-Gray-Woman turned her eyes and studied 
him, so long, so. intently, that he trembled lest his 
question—a question that came in spite of him—had 
startled her into silence. 

“Like you,” she resumed, “and not like you. His 
eyes were blue, his hair light. Your hair is dark 
like mine. Your eyes like mine. But he had the 
same height and breadth of shoulder; like you, slow 
of speech, slow to strike, till the ripe instant came— 
then, as the hawk strikes. 

“JT never liked the—other man; though my uncle 
made it impossible for me completely to discourage 
his attentions.” Her words dropped back into the 
memory groove worn deep by the years. “I kept up a 
show of interest in him, also, for the sake of my cous- 
in. She really loved him, and it was the only way she 
could get to see him. He was a very handsome man}3 
though, as it afterward turned out, the black sheep 
of his family, and deeply involved in debt. It was to 
repair his wasted fortunes, as I now believe, that he 
deliberately planned to win my cousin’s heart—and 
hand.” 

The cough threatened to come back. She held her 
hands tight upon her breast till she had mastered 
it, and then hurried on as if afraid her strength 
might not hold to say all that had to be said. 
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“The very boldness of him fascinated my cousin. 
Day by day his power over her grew greater. I never 
realized how great till one night, without taking even 
me into her confidence, she utterly astonished us all 
by eloping with him. I will never forget the day 
that followed. My uncle disowned her, and sent after 
her a message that she was never again to set foot 
inside his door. He raved and swore; drank himself 
into drunken madness; and finally ended by driving 
me away, also. 

“Your father had already declared himself. My 
uncle’s cruelty hastened our marriage. That same 
day he took me to his home as his bride—to the 
beautiful gray mansion overlooking the river. We've 
sometimes passed it in our wanderings’—there 
came a wistful pause—“but I never allowed you to 
know. 

“There followed a year of such happiness as I 
never knew could come to this world—a year that 
has left barren all the years that followed; that 
beggared all that went before! One evening, almost 
a year to a day afterward, as I sat rocking you, a 
baby in the cradle, and waiting for your father to 
come in, thinking, strangely enough, of my cousin, 
whom I had never seen since the night of the 
elopement, a slight sound at one of the low windows 
caused me to turn. I was far steadier nerved than 
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I now am, but I could hardly keep back a scream. 
There stood my cousin’s husband. He was speaking 
in a half whisper. But for the moment I was too 
startled to make out what he said. He came out 
from behind the curtains and drew near. I shrank 
away. In low whispers, for the maids were just 
outside the door, he was begging me to leave your 
father and come to him—that he had never loved 
my cousin—that I must come—that it was always 
me. His voice was hot as flame, but it turned me 
cold. I couldn’t move. He came close—stooped 
over me. A second and his hands would have been 
upon me, but I sprang up and shrank away. 

“A step sounded in the hall. Half frantic, I tried 
to push him back toward the window. At the in- 
stant the door opened, and in it—your father; with 
the maids behind him. I never knew a man’s face 
could look as his looked.- I sank into a chair and 
hid my eyes. 

“ ‘How long has this been going on?’ he thun- 
dered.” 

The Iron-Gray-Woman shuddered. The man 
kneeling at her side, eagerly drinking in every word, 
tightened his fingers reassuringly upon her hand. 

“T answered never a word. I couldn’t,” she 
faltered on. “My breast was hollow; empty as a 
gray sky. 
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“The lady can answer that,’ I heard the voice 
of the—other man sneer. 

“There was a cry, and your father sprang at him. 
The maids screamed. I uncovered my eyes, expect- 
ing to look upon death. But the—other man leaped 
through the window and was gone. 

“Your father put the maids out of the room and 
stood over me. I dared not look up. His face—it 
was terrible! Once he raised his great arm to strike. 
I’ve prayed a thousand times he had—it would have 
saved me many a death. 

“*You—! But Ill not speak the name that be- 
longs to you.’ His voice was hard; hoarse; awful. 
‘And I believed you! There’s the window—still 
open! Go; if you want him! I’m through with 
you!’ 

“He strode out at the door and slammed it after 
him. I have never seen him since.” The Iron-Gray- 
Woman shuddered; turned her face toward the 
strong rocks above the trees. “I remember I took 
one step after him. I knew nothing more till some- 
time late in the night, when I waked with your crying 
and found myself lying face down upon the floor. My 
heart grew hard as I quieted you. He probably 
thought to find me next morning all tears and re- 
pentance—for a sin of which I was as innocent as 
the babe at my breast. I would show him that my 
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blood was proud as his. Wrapping you in your cradle 
clothes, I muffied a cloak about me and stole from the 
house. It was away in the dead night, and the dark 
had always been dreadful to me. I hugged you 
close; stole down to the river. There I loosed a skiff, 
whose I never knew, lay down in the stern and set it 
adrift. There was nota star. Only the moon looked 
down out of the dull sky, pale and sickly and rimmed 
with red; the gray sky my bosom; the sickly moon 
my heart. I rose and tried to row, but a faintness 
came over me and I lay down again in the skiff. 

“The next I knew I was on a rude bed in a house- 
boat miles down the river, with a kindly family of 
pearl fishers. They told me I had been sick for a 
long time. When I grew strong, I sold my jewelry, 
all but my wedding ring—that I saved for your sake 
—hbought this house-boat, and became a pearl fisher. 
You know the rest.” 

The Iron-Gray-Woman fell silent; rocked softly 
back and forth a time or two; allowed the chair to 
settle still. The man glanced at her face. For the 
first time in his life he saw that the dark eyes were 
swimming in tears. He reached an arm around her 
shoulders and drew her head over upon his breast. 
The little act of tenderness seemed to touch her 
deeply. For a long time the tears flowed on while 
the young man knelt and marveled. 
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“Mother,” he said very gently at last, stroking 
her hair, “we must go back to him.” 

He felt her quiver at the word. She sat for a 
long time staring down at the floor. 

“For your sake—we must,” she answered at 
length. “But not until you are twenty-one, or—we 
find the pearl—the pearl!’ 

“But I’m twenty-one in June—this June—the 
twentieth ; and this is the thirteenth.” The man was 
trembling with an eagerness he could not conceal. 
“The time is so near—his name—my father’s name!” 

He searched her wet eyes for the answer. In all 
his life, it was the first time the curtain that hid 
his past had ever raised. It must have been the 
fever that made her speak now. She looked so frail, 
so white, that he hardly dared to urge her further. 
And yet he could not keep the question back. 

“My father—?” 

A startling change came over the woman. It was 
no light matter to unlock that door; to probe a wound 
of twenty years. She trembled up from her chair, 
her eyes wide and wild. 

“Your father—!” The young man, too, had risen. 
She clutched his arm. “Your father—!” 

The words seemed to choke her. There came a 
torrent of coughing; and the man gently eased her 
back into the chair. 


< CHAPTER II 
WHERE THE WATER STOPS TO REST 


IS father! There was nothing in the world the 
man hungered so much to know. In the long 
days of toil the thought sometimes woke and stung 
him; in the black night he pondered it. His father! 
The past! All locked behind the mask-like face of 
the Iron-Gray-Woman. The fever had flared forth 
a word—all too little. It was the first he had ever 
heard; it might be the last. It left him hungry to 
hear more. 

As he stooped over her, anxious to do something 
to alleviate her suffering, yet not knowing what, she 
raised her face in a gasp for breath, and he saw 
blood upon her lips. He snatched another cup of 
water and knelt beside her, but for a long time she 
humped forward, her shoulders cupped in and her 
arms locked as if trying to hold back the cough, until 
she seemed actually to conquer it by sheer force of 
will. Finally she groped with one hand for the cup; 
supped the coo! water, straightened, and lay back in 
her chair. There was no more blood on her lips, and 
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the man said nothing of the tiny fleck he had seen 
there. 

“Mother, they’re getting worse, these spells. Let 
me bring the doctor down from the village?” 

Her eyes opened; she looked up at him with 
feverish quickness. 

‘T’ve lived twenty years without the world. I'll 
not go back to it now.” 

“But, mother, if we just keep on this way, you'll 
—you’ll”—he hesitated at the next word; finally let 
it fall—“die.” 

“Die!” she seemed to fondle the word. “A stall 
thing—to die!” 

She sat musing as if she found a melancholy com- 
fort in the thought. 

“But I shan’t die,” she continued, with a hasty 
glance up at his face. “My cough is worse to-day 
because my medicine is gone.” 

The young man started. 

“Your elecampane gone!” 

“T took the last of it yesterday.” 

“Mother!” 

He went to the cook stove and lifted the saucer 
from a small jar in which the roots were usually 
steeped. It was empty and dry. There was a great 
tenderness in his voice as he came back and bent 
over her chair. 
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“You shall have your elecampane tea,” he said, 
‘Sf the roots are to be found in the Flatwoods; and 
you shall sleep to-night in the old cabin up there 
under the cool trees.” 

A ripple of pleased expectation, of half-awakened 
interest, broke the drear surface of the weary face— 
like a faint glow back of a curtain that never raises. 

He refilled the cup with cool water, ruammaged a 
spade out of the locker under the forward deck, and 
was just on the point of leaping to the bank when 
he heard her speaking. He poked his head back 
inside the curtains, and she repeated what she had 
just said: 

“Tsn’t the Flatwoods where the Wild Man lives? 
Seems to me I once heard that there is such a man 
in these woods.” 

He felt carelessly along, the rusty bit of the spade 
with his thumb. 

“T believe this is the woods.” 

“Maybe he’s —I mean—he’s not dangerous?” 

“Dangerous! A gray ghost of aman with a pitiful 
face. They say he goes through the woods as still 
as smoke, and leaves as little trail.” 

A minute later he had leaped ashore, sprung up 
the slope, crossed the branch tumbling along among 
the rocks from the waterfall to the river, climbed 
the bluffs, and plunged into the deep woods. 
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The root of the elecampane was much esteemed as 
a remedy for coughs, but it was by no means 
abundant. No one knew this fact better than the 
Pearlhunter. 

He had never searched for the plant in the Flat- 
woods; in fact, he had never ‘tramped through these 
woods at all. He had not gone far before their 
virgin completeness began to impress him. No tree 
had known an ax. The forest lay just as the Indians 
had left it. Buried in its depths the world with its 
selfishness, its little spites and jealousies, becomes a 
dim unreality. Face to face with unwarped nature 
strangely brings man face to face with himself. 
There are no shams in the woods. A man stands for 
what he is. If there’s meanness in his heart, he can 
not live comfortably in the presence of majestic 
trees. The river and the woods—the Pearlhunter 
knew little else, but he did know them. They were to 
him as the chart to the sailor; the blue print to the 
builder. 

The small stream that feeds the waterfall at 
Fallen Rock is known as Wolf Run. Following up 
along its course the Pearlhunter presently came to a 
tiny thread of water that joined it from the west— 
probably the outlet of some small pond tucked away 
among the hills. It is along the open margins of 
swamps and ponds, and never in the thick woods, that 
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the elecampane grows. Believing from the warmth 
and dullness of its water that the tiny stream came 
from a pond, rather than from a spring, the Pearl- 
hunter followed it. Smaller and smaller it grew as 
he trudged along its bank, never more than a foot or 
so in width, and sometimes almost losing itself 
among the leaves. 

It had grown so small indeed that the Pearlhunter 
began to fear it would disappear altogether, when 
there came a break in the forest line just ahead. A 
scramble through a dense fringe of hazel, and there 
it lay—a little pond in the midst of a narrow glade 
in a pocket of the hills; a delicate inlay in the forest; 
a tiny and very exquisite picture, with its frame of 
flag and rushes, its mat strip of skunk-cabbage, at 
the heart a glimmering little pane of clear water. 

A bullfrog plumped into the pool as he approached; 
a shitepoke floundered up out of the flag and wal- 
lowed away into the woods as if the enormously 
distended Adam’s apple in his throat unbalanced his 
awkward wings. Butterflies flitted about the blue 
flowers of the flag; dragonflies flashed above the pool, 
or came to rest upon pointed rushes. 

The man glanced at the sun; turned, and hurriedly 
looked about for the elecampane. Along the east 
edge of the glade, not far out from the fringe of 
hazel, he found it—a clump of some dozen stalks, 
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three or four of them ready to bloom. The rusty 
spade was soon at their roots—probably the first 
ground ever broken on the margin of that pond. 
Three plants he digged, cut their stems close to the 
ground, shook the dirt from their clusters of fleshy 
roots, and hurried down the tiny outlet back to Wolf 
Run. 

A stream that feeds a waterfall could not very 
well afford to be anything less than picturesque. 
Wolf Run seemed to realize what was expected of 
it. It babbled along under the trees as if it found 
its task of gathering the waters from this part of 
the Flatwoods, pitching them over the falls and down 
the slope into the river, a task to be laughed about 
and chuckled over every inch of the way. Redwood 
and ironwood brushed their slim and pliant boughs 
over its surface. The rocks carded it into skeins of 
spun silver. Sunshine and shadow checkered its 
surface into the likeness of a Highland shepherd’s 
plaid. 

But even reckless little woodland streams can not 
go on being tossed and tumbled always. There must 
come to all things moments of relaxation. Such 
moments came to Wolf Run where it gathered itself 
into an occasional pool and there snatched its 
delicious little wink of rest. 

It was upon the gravelly margin of such a pool 
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that the Pearlhunter stopped to wash the elecam- 
pane roots, and cut them loose from the clusters in 
which he had been carrying them. He had finished 
the task and was storing them away in the pockets 
of his blouse when the song of a thrush from some- 
where up the stream gradually worked itself across 
his consciousness. He had been listening for some 
time before waking to the fact that he was listening. 
He had risen and taken off his hat to thrust back 
a riot of crisp brown hair, when the song first took 
hold of him. The sun, sifting through the still 
twigs, picked out every line of his face—a good 
face; bold, clean cut; a man’s face. 

The song puzzled him. There were notes—certain 
little foreign flights; a deeper witchery—that he 
could not have believed possible to a thrush’s throat. 
The Pearlhunter had a nice ear for the sounds of 
the woods. Replacing his hat, he stole cautiously 
up the bank. The sound, when he had drawn quite 
near, did not appear to come from any tree, but from 
some place down close to the water of another pool— 
another spot just ahead where the water stopped to 
rest. 

Parting the bushes with the utmost caution, he 
crept up to the edge of the pool and peered forth. 
A woman—a girl—sat on a flat rock jutting out from 
the opposite bank, her bare feet swinging in the 
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water, her body bent slightly back and propped on 
her hands, her face uptilted, her puckered lips pour- 
ing fourth the song that had drawn him to the spot. 
A sunbonnet swung from her arm; her shoes and 
stockings lay upon the rock beside half an armful of 
wild roses. 

A twig flipped back into place as the Pearlhunter 
strained his face a little closer. The song stopped; 
the girl whirled her eyes toward the swaying twig. 
The man flattened and held his breath. 

But the woodland song was done. She slid back 
on the rock and reached for her stockings and shoes. 
Such feet! The rough shoes she picked up dishon- 
ored them. It would be giving the Pearlhunter 
uncertain praise to say he didn’t look. Besides, it 
wouldn’t be true. He did look. It is but simple 
justice to him to state, also, that after the one glance 
—a glance he could no more help than the branch 
could help flowing—he dragged his eyes away and 
held them away till he heard the girl scramble to her 
feet on the rock. As she gathered up her armload 
of wild roses he had leisure to observe her. 

With the mass of color close to her face, it was 
hard to tell the one from the other—the flowers from 
the face: where the roses left off and the face began. 
Her hair hung loose, soft and wavy—the kind of 
hair a roguish shaft of morning sun can change to 
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spun gold; lips like the song a moment ago upon 
them; eyes like the little patch of sky at the bottom 
of the pool,—eyes that opened wide; that had noth- 
ing to conceal. 

She was turning to spring to the bank when the 
Pearlhunter rose and quietly stepped through the 
bushes. She whirled; and the two stood staring at 
each other across the pool. The flowers straggled 
from her arms and dringled down upon the rocks. 

The Pearlhunter’s eyes were the first to fall. 
Dragging off his battered hat, half awkwardly, he 
bowed his head and strove for a word to justify his 
intrusion. But he was slow of speech. Words came 
hard to him. After a time, his eyes traveled back 
across the pool; past the patch of sky at the bottom; 
up the side of the rock where her feet had dangled. 

The rock was bare. The girl had gone. 


CHAPTER fil 
THE RED MASK 


MAZED at the woodcraft that had enabled the 
girl to disappear under his very eyes, without 
so much as the quiver of a leaf, the Pearlhunter 
crossed the branch on the riffle at the lower edge of 
the pool, by springing from stone to stone, and went 
up to the rock. There lay the flowers in scattered 
confusion—a tumbled mass of refreshing color; the 
half an armful of pink and white and red wild roses. 
He picked up three—a pink; a red; a white—and 
stood gazing down upon them. The true woodsman 
is instinctively a gentleman. He did not know—he 
did not try to know—that the girl watched his every 
move from behind a big oak a few yards up the 
bank. 

“Like her—somehow,” he muttered. “Wild Rose! 
It might be her name. A name! I wonder what 
it’s like to have a name!” 

A thought shadowed his face—the old thought 
that always brought the cloud. His eyes narrowed; 


the lines of his mouth drew tense. Drawing the 
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stems of the three roses through a buttonhole in his 
blouse, he strode away down the branch back to 
Fallen Rock. 

The languid eyes of the Iron-Gray-Woman turned 
toward him as he sprang in over the sawing gang- 
plank, pushed aside the rumpled curtain, and entered 
the tiny cabin of the house-boat. There was not 
so much fire in the eyes. The fever was going down 
with the sun. The thought his returning step had 
brought came out in her first words. 

“They who own the old cabin might not like us 
to move in.” 

“They can only make us move out again,” was 
his cheery answer. “And, mother, you never saw 
such a view as you get from up there. And you can 
drink right owt of the spring. And there’s a thin 
little broad blade of a waterfall pitching between the 
prongs of the cliff and tumbling down among the 
rocks of the coolest little pool you ever saw. It will 
put you to sleep nights just to listen to that water- 
fall.” 

Something came to the face of the Iron-Gray- 
Woman that had long been a stranger there. Not 
a smile—a ripple, like the swath a chance breeze 
ruffles across still water. 

“But you can’t carry every thing.” 

“Everything. And the first load shall be you.” 
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“Me 72 

“Tt would set you coughing to climb the slope.” 

The woman dropped her eyes. After all, weakness 
is not a pleasant fact to face. The loss of power, the 
inability to do accustomed things, always comes as 
ashock. Life had brought to the Iron-Gray-Woman 
little enough—-pitifully little enough. But though 
life be ever so bare and gray, no one likes to sit 
helpless and watch it go. 

Haply the young man sensed nothing of this, but 
was already busy gathering together such of their 
meager stock of household goods as it would be 
absolutely necessary to carry up to the cabin under 
the cliff if the coming night was to be spent ashore. 
From her chair—for that cough must not be pro- 
voked again—she helped him plan and pack: a scant 
task truly, and soon finished. 

Nothing remained but the actual going ashore. 
His mother came first, as he had said. While pack- 
ing, he had planned to help her up the hill to the 
spring and leave her there while he swept the old 
cabin, aired it out, put up the cook stove, and 
otherwise made the place as sweet and inviting as 
possible for her occupancy. 

Just before passing through the rumpled curtain 
of the house-boat she stopped and gazed over the 
tiny cabin. 
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“Just one look before I go,” she said. 

He was astonished at the wistfulness in her tones. 

“Why, mother, you can come back—any minute.” 

“It has beeri my home for twenty years,” she said 
as she turned away, her tone more the voicing of 
a reflection than the statement of a fact. 

Across the gangplank and up the slope among the 
trees he led her—carried her—with all the tender- 
ness due from a man to his mother; for the Iron- 
Gray-Woman had the manners and speech of a “lady 
of high degree’; and she had taught him all she 
knew. He had brought along a cushion, which he 
spread for her upon a moss-upholstered rock. With 
the spray of the waterfall in the air, with the cup in 
her hand, the cool spring within reach, he left her 
and hurried back to the house-boat. 

The sun was dipping low toward the distant bend 
in the river when the last of the moving was done. 
A purple twilight had given place to dark before he 
had the cabin put to rights, his mother in her easy 
chair, and supper on the table: a bass, taken from 
the nets only that morning; fruit from the woods; 
baked potatoes; toast, crisp and brown; and tea, 
which she had left her chair long enough to draw. 

In the contented silence that often falls after the 
evening meal, the man sat covertly studying her 
face. The fever had gone. It was a face almost 
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serene. She appeared, as he watched her, to be 
listening to the sound of the waterfall floating in 
through the open window upon the pulse of the 
night. The move had done her good. She had not 
had a single spell of coughing since coming up among 
the trees—since drinking the fresh elecampane tea 
he had steeped the first thing after the stove was 
up. The great, dark eyes were softer than he had 
ever seen them. He thought how beautiful she must 
have been—how beautiful still. 

Her words that afternoon came back to him— 
the only word that had ever come to him out of the 
past. The desire to learn more grew in him, and 
yet he dreaded to speak. The Iron-Gray-Woman was 
not one to invite confidences. And yet a man ought 
to know something of the manner of his coming 
into the world. 

He had just mastered his resolution to the point 
of venturing a question, when she turned her chair 
so as to bring her face away from the light and 
dropped her head wearily back against the cushions. 
More than willing to forego his question for the sake 
of the quiet doze she might be dropping into, he 
moved the teapot between her and the candle and 
leaned over upon the table with his face in his 
propped up palm. 

The cabin had settled to deep quiet; the lap of 
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the waterfall had swelled to full strength upon the 
silence; when the cabin door banged open and a man 
stormed in. The Pearlhunter whirled up out of his 
chair and faced him. 

The intruder was a man of forty, possibly more, 
lacking somewhat of the Pearlhunter’s height and 
massive build, yet still what would be called a big 
man—tight and well set up—smooth shaven, except 
for an aggressive mustache faintly shot with gray. 
He wore a slouch hat, top boots, frock coat, and a 
very fancy and much-beflowered vest. His blue 
eyes—the kind of blue that turns black when roused 
—had an uncomfortable knack of seeming to see 
everything in sight. They were just now flitting 
furtively, a bit contemptuously, over the tall figure 
of the young man facing him. 

“You’re the fellow they call the Pearlhunter ?” 

The gray eyes of the man addressed were blazing; 
his fingers manifesting an almost uncontrollable in- 
clination to tuck themselves into his palms; but he 
held himself and answered civilly: 

“They do call me that.” 

“What are you doing in this cabin?” 

“Is it yours?” 

“No difference whether it is or whether it isn’t. 
It’s no place for river scum to wash ashore.” 

A stranger ought to be pretty sure of himself 
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before he says a thing like that, especially when he 
says it the way the Man-in-the-Fancy-Vest said 
it. He didn’t know the Pearlhunter—not as the river 
men knew him—or he would have considered a long 
time first. Almost any river man along the Wabash 
could have told him that things would happen. 
Things did happen. Still, it probably would have 
been just the same anyhow. A wildcat couldn’t 
have dodged the toil-calloused fist that stabbed 
across the candle-light. It caught the intruder flat 
in the mouth and pitched him back against the door, 
which slammed to the wall, and thus saved him from 
going clear to the floor. 

He was up in a flash. His hand dropped toward 
his hip. That is always a dangerous motion to make 
in the Flatwoods; never more so than just then and 
there. The Pearlhunter had anticipated such a 
move. His own hand reached his hip the flash of a 
second ahead. The two stood eying each other, 
crouched and tense. 

There came a scream from the Iron-Gray-Woman. 
She had risen from her chair. The Pearlhunter 
dared not look, but he saw the eyes of the man he 
faced turning irresistibly toward the sound. With 
the first glance a startling change came over him; 
his eyes strained; stared; his hand left his hip and 
went to his face. He straightened and shrank back 
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against the cabin door. The Pearlhunter dared not 
look around, yet he knew his mother was coming. 
With a step he would not have believed it possible 
for her to take she was between them, her face ablaze 
with imperious dignity; her eyes like the panther 
before the door of her den. She had shed her 
weakness as a mantle. The intruder cowered; his 
lips moved. She raised her hand and pointed to the 
door. Again he tried to speak. Her body stiffened; 
her arm grew rigid. Like a man compelled to retreat 
before a blaze, he half turned and backed away. 

The Pearlhunter followed him, trailed him up the 
bluffs, through the woods and out to the River Road, 
where it came down from the north, right angled 
east and led away up the river to the village. 

When he hurried back his mother was again in 
her chair, the imperious outburst over, spent and 
trembling. Fearful lest the excitement should bring 
on another coughing spell, he bent anxiously over 
her chair and smoothed the cushions. 

She looked up at him curiously. He thought she 
was about to speak. She hesitated; looked down. 

“T haven’t seen him for twenty years. He’s the— 
the—other man.” 

The Pearlhunter started; glanced quickly at her. 
She was rocking back and forth, the fingers of her 
thin hands lacing and unlacing nervously. 
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The breeze from the door was guttering the 
candle. He crossed the floor to close it. As he 
brought it around, it scraped a small packet ahead 
of it along the floor. He picked it up and, after 
closing the door, carried it to the candle. It was 
not bigger than the length and width of a man’s 
two thumbs, and was wrapped in brown paper. He 
unrolled it. The first glance, as the folds fell apart 
and a bit of cloth dropped upon the table, brought a 
startled exclamation from him. It was a red mask. 


. CHAPTER IV 
CLAN OF THE GRAY WOLF 


RED mask! The Iron-Gray-Woman left her 
chair and came to the table. The two of them 
stood staring down upon the bit of flaming cloth. 

A sudden impulse seemed to sweep the man. 
Involuntarily his hand felt. for the pistol at his hip; 
he whirled toward the door. The woman clutched 
his arm. He caught the appeal in her eyes; bowed 
his head; turned back to the table. 

A tense bit of pantomime it had been, full enough 
of meaning, of human interest to any one able to 
trace back through the years the snarled life-threads 
of the actors: the two river waifs staring down at 
the mask; the hard man striding away up the River 
Road. 

The woman went back to her chair and resumed 
her quick, nervous rocking. 

“And so he has come to this!” she muttered. “My 
poor, poor cousin! What must have been her fate!” 

She leant forward and sat still and thoughtful, 
her face propped in her palm. The man stood by the 
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table fingering the bit of cloth, his eyes, stern and 
severe, still irresistibly drawn in the direction the 
intruder had gone. 

A hail came up from the house-boat. The sudden 
cry half startled them both, coming so close as it 
did on the heels of that tense moment barely gone. 

“It’s the Boss. I promised to go spearing with 
him to-night.” 

Stepping to the door, he opened it and answered 
the hail; came back; slid the teakettle off the fire; 
closed the damper of the stove; and snuffed the 
candle. 

“Now, mother, don’t attempt to clear away the 
dishes. Leave them till I get back. I’ll only be 
gone a little while.” 

The woman made no answer. The red mask 
still lying upon the table caught his eye. Rolling 
it up, he hid it under a loosened chink in the cabin 
wall, picked up his hat and started for the door; 
hesitated; came back to the rocking chair. 

“You won’t be—afraid—?” 

She looked up at him in quick surprise. A half 
frown clouded the luster of her eyes. 

“What a question!” 

He turned and left the cabin; closed the door after 
him and strode down the slope to the house-boat. 

The men who hunted the river mussel along the 
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Wabash before the days of the button industry 
hunted it for the pearl sometimes found imbedded 
between its flesh and shell. Stragegling up and down 
the streams, often singly, sometimes in crews, they 
were a shiftless, fiery, reckless breed—of a feather 
with the buccaneers of other days, and led on by the 
same lure: a chance fling at fortune. A pearl of 
great value was sometimes found—even running 
well up into the thousands. But the chance of finding 
such a pearl was.small. Still there was the chance, 
and it is surprising what a certain type of men will 
endure for such a chance, when the same ends might 
be attained, certain and sure, by patient industry. 

The story of the few who did happen to light 
upon a valuable find usually ran pretty much the 
same :—a visit to the nearest town lasting anywhere 
from three days to three weeks, depending upon the 
value of his find and his ability to keep from getting 
too drunk; then, vicious and bitter, back to the muck, 
the drag nets, the filthy vats. 

A grizzled old river man sat with the nose of his 
skiff jammed up on the gravel by the bow of the 
house-boat when the Pearlhunter came down the 
slope. The Boss they called him, the river men, 
because in his long years in the industry he had 
managed to scrape together an “outfit” and work 
a crew of “clammers” too poor to hunt alone. His 
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hands were still upon the oars. The Pearlhunter 
pushed the boat off and sprang in, directing the Boss 
to row around by the stern of the house-boat after 
the fish spear he had been filing that afternoon. 

“See y’u’ve moved,” the Boss observed as the skiff 
slipped out into the stream. 

“Mother’s cough,” was the answer. “She thought 
it would help her to get up there under the trees.” 

“That cough—it’ll git away with ’er, if she hain’t 
keerful. She oughta have medicine.” 

“T told her so, but she won’t have it.” 

The Boss did not pursue the point. A woman’s 
will was something he never took the trouble to 
question. Having rowed out into the current, after 
the Pearlhunter secured his spear, he turned the nose 
of the skiff down stream and shipped his oars long 
enough to light his pipe. 

“T’ve knowed y’ur mother, off and on, fer nigh 
twenty year,” he resumed, between puffs, again 
picking up the oars. “Ever sence she first come on 
the river an’ tuck t’ pearl fishin’; an’ y’u ever sence 
y’u wus knee high to a grasshopper, as th’ feller 
says. Them big eyes 0’ your’n an’ that mop o’ curls! 
Lord! I laugh yit when I think o’ that time—y’u 
wusn’t more’n jist a shaver, still a-wearin’ dresses— 
when y’u barked Bull Masterson’s eye with a clam 
shell b’cayse he called y’u a girl.” 
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The Boss chuckled. His companion fidgeted. 

“Pearlhunter we called y’u after that,” the Boss 
continued, “an’ the name stuck. Come to think, I 
don’t b’lieve I ever did hear y’ur other name.” 

The dark hid the deep flush that burned under 
the tan on the young man’s face. His hands fumbled 
the spear; his eyes fell; he sat staring at the bottom 
of the boat. 

“Where are you expectin’ to fish?” he asked. 

Happily the Boss failed to notice the sudden 
change of subject. 

“Grassy Bar,” he answered. 

“Good place?” 

“Good place! W’y them red hoss an’ black bass 
an’ jack sammon jist naturally hog Grassy Bar. Th’ 
dark’s go’n’ t’ be thick enough t’ slice; an’ th’ river 
a-layin’ like m’lasses. Geish! we’ll have th’ skillet 
smellin’ right in th’ mornin’.” 

The Boss let one oar drift while he prodded down 
the contents of his wheezy pipe with a grimy finger. 

“Mother hung back a little right at the last,” the 
young man said, breaking the silence that had fallen, 
his mind doubtless dwelling on the unusual experi- 
ence, the first experience in his life, of actually living 
upon land. “She was afraid somebody might not 
like us to move into the cabin. But I told her they 
couldn’t do more than make us move out.” 
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“Afear’d of th’ Wild Man, wus she?” 

The younger man looked up. 

“Say, tell me about that Wild Man. She did 
mention him this afternoon.” 

The Boss took the pipe from his lips and blew 
away the smoke in a slow cloud, as if wishing to 
prolong the feel of it upon his tongue. 

“The Wild Man,” he pondered, “‘a harmless ol’ cuss, 
an’ pitiful to see. Seven year he’s been in these 
Flatwoods. Hit ain’t often a body gits a glimpse uv 
7im. I did once:—a tall ol’ ghost of a man—tall as 
you, a’most—but a face on ’im the pitifullest you 
ever see. An’ like a ghost he comes; and like a ghost 
he goes—nobody knows where from; nobody knows 
where to. They say he’s got a daughter somewhere’s 
up in the hills thar, but I never see’d her.” 

The Boss went back to his pipe. The other sat 
pondering what he had just heard. 

“No, it wasn’t on account of the Wild Man,” he 
resumed, as if in answer to the Boss’s first question. 
“She was afraid somebody might make us leave.” 

“An’ that'll be a long while a-doin’,” the Boss 
answered. “They ain’t nobody in this quarter o’ th’ 
world has got th’ right t’ do that. That lan’ b’longs 
t? Colonel Warbritton. Ever hear tell of him?” 

“I never did.” 

“He owns hundreds and hundreds of acres—five 
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or six sections, I guess—layin’ in a square right 
along the river here, th’ very heart and flower uv 
th’ Flatwoods. That’s his east line back thar where 
the River Road bends north. It'll be many a long 
day b’fore he orders anybody off. He’s got so much 
b’sides I don’t s’pose he hardly knows he’s got this. 
I doubt if he ever seen it. 

“That’s his ol’ cabin you folks moved into. Hit 
wus General Harrison’s headquarters when he come 
up the river to. whup the Prophet at Tippecanoe. 
Hit’s the purtiest spot along the Wabash—them 
rocks an’ th’ waterfall is.” 

The Boss let the oars drift while he turned his 
head and sat a moment sweeping his eyes up and 
down the dim, forest-bound shore line. 

“Them Warbrittons is a remarkable race,” he 
resumed. “Fire eaters every one. Soldiers an’ 
fighters sence th’ Lord knows when. In times long 
ago they wus aclan. They had a flag with a gray 
wolf on it, an’ they called theirselves the Gray Wolf 
Clan. They say every man in the clan wus brave, 
an’ every woman virtuous. An’ that’s what they 
prided theirselves on special partic’lar. They wus 
allbig men. They wus five of ’em in the Revolution; 
two with Clark; an’ four in the war of 712.” 

The Pearlhunter bent forward and hung upon the 
words. Somehow they strangely stirred him. 
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*T fit th’ Injuns under this Colonel Warbritton. Th’ 
soldiers use’ t’ talk about ’im a lot around th’ camp- 
fire. That’s how I come t’ know s’ much about ’im. 
Hit wus me that saved his scalp at Horseshoe Bend.” 
A tang of pride crept into the hard tones of the 
grizzled old river man. “His hoss got shot through 
th’ brains an’ fell s’ quick he caught th’ Colonel’s foot, 
an’ I stood over ’im with th’ bayonet whilst he got 
loose. We sent seven screechin’ heathens t’ hell that 
day b’fore he’p come. That’s how I got t’ be a ser- 
geant. Hit wus th’ best he could do fer a man that 
hadn’t no learnin’.”’ 

The Boss fell silent and sat bowed forward. His 
pipe had gone out, and the hand holding it dangled 
down between his knees. He straightened after a 
time, knocked the ashes out upon the gunwale of 
the boat, put the pipe in his pocket and picked up 
the oars. 

“No, no. You nee’n’t be afear’d of gittin’ driv’ out 
o’ th’ cabin. If the Colonel wus here, he wouldn’t.” 

He clutched the oars in earnest. A few lusty 
strokes drove the boat down to where the glare from 
the camp-fire of the Boss’s crew of “clammers” 
flared out across the water. There he turned in to 
get the jack light. 

A dirtier bunch of men than the five lounging 
about that camp-fire couldn’t be found anywhere else 
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in the world except in another “clammer’s” camp. 
The practice of the early pear] fishers was to put the 
clams in vats and allow them to die there and rot. 
This muck was afterward carefully “handled” for 
whatever pearls it might contain. 

The ordinary jack light is simply an oil burner— 
in early days a candle, or fire of pine knots—ar- 
ranged with a reflector—on the bow of the boat in 
such a way as to throw the full brilliancy of the light 
down upon the water, leaving the fisherman himself 
in darkness. Such a light, if the night be dark and 
the water quiet and clear, renders objects beneath 
the surface perfectly plain to a considerable depth. 

While the Boss was fastening the jack light to the 
bow of the boat the Pearlhunter stepped ashore to 
blacken the points of the freshly sharpened spear in 
the blaze of the camp-fire, for all fishermen know it 
is never advisable to strike with a spear that glitters. 
He knew every man of them around the fire. But 
a toss of his hand, a toss of five hands in response, 
was all that passed between them—men that would 
have carried a comrade for miles at need; that would 
share the last bite with him; that would knife him 
just as readily at a fancied grievance. Such were 
the river men; a law unto themselves—a simple code, 
warped fantastically—with knife and pistol for 
judge and jury; a left-over product of other days 
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when clansmen followed their chief and asked no 
questions; a bi-product of the border who found it 
hard to disarm when civilization came in. 

The Pearlhunter’s taste in matters of fishing gear 
was somewhat fastidious. His judgment and skill 
no one questioned. He killed clean or not at all. 
The Boss was already back at the oars when the 
blackening of the spear points was finished. He 
leaped lightly into the boat, crouched down on one 
knee in the bow, pushed off with the handle of the 
spear, and the skiff dropped down stream. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CRIMSON SCRAWL 


NLY the Wabash, at its best, could furnish such 
a sight as that which drifted slowly along 
under the jack light as the two fishermen floated 
down over Grassy Bar! The boat itself seemed sta- 
tionary, a thing without motion, while the river bed, 
open as a mirror, a wonderful panorama, drifted 
softly by. The bottom lay bare; not a secret did it 
hide; the fern-like growth that gave the bar its name 
waving lazily in the scarcely perceptible current, each 
tiniest spray and plume more delicate than the tissue 
of a dream—a glittering fairyland with its hills and 
valleys, its groves and gardens, its hundreds and 
hundreds of radiant inhabitants in gorgeous livery. 
So absorbed was the Pearlhunter in contempla- 
tion of the picture over which they floated that for 
the moment he forgot the five men around the camp- 
fire whose breakfast depended on his skill. The 
spear lay unheeded across his arm; nor did he make 
one move to strike, though many a tempting chance 
had offered. 
44 
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They had floated half the length of the bar when 
the spell was broken by the gruff voice of the grizzled 
Boss, whose unromantic eye had viewed with in- 
creasing impatience each chance that was suffered 
to go by. 

‘Say, lad, air we fishin’, ’r ain’t we?” 

The younger man answered never a word. He did 
not even glance back. But the Boss saw his lithe 
body quietly shift to a position balanced and alert, 
while the spear swung to instant readiness. The 
breakfast was safe. 

The Boss slipped an oar into the water and laid the 
boat more toward the south shore, over the deepest 
part of the bar. Hardly had he done so when the 
Pearlhunter lowered the point of his spear. The out- 
line of an immense black bass took shape under the 
glare of the jack light, half hidden among the sway- 
ing verdure, as if lying in wait for his prey, which 
in all likelihood he was, a scaly tiger of the stream in 
ambush. The spear slid into the water and stole 
toward him. All unalarmed he lay, his fins idly 
fanning the fern-like moss in which he lurked, little 
suspecting the five pronged death creeping upon him. 
The points were within three feet of the glossing 
scales when the Pearlhunter struck. There followed 
a moment of fierce flurry among the waving ferns; 
a little shower of spray broke the surface of the 
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water; and all was over. A fish does not struggle 
long when the spear goes home. 

“Six pounder, if he’s an ounce,” chuckled the Boss 
when the fish lay in the bottom of the boat. “Tuck 
’im right b’hind the gill plates. Lord, boy, but you’re 
some slick with th’ spear. Don’t b’lieve I ever did 
see y’u miss th’ gill plates more’n a hair.” 

The Boss took the pipe out of his mouth and spat 
out into the river—away out. It was a fair marvel 
that any man could spit so far. The Pearlhunter 
rested his-spear upon the gunwale of the boat and 
bent above the jack light. The boat drifted on. 

It was perhaps half an hour later, when, in the 
leisurely manner of men returning from a season of 
successful sport, the two fishermen, with the pick of 
all they had floated over in the bottom of the boat, 
rowed back up the stream. The glare of the camp- 
fire wis beginning to slither upon the dripping oar 
blades and the ripples they raised when the Boss laid 
the boat nearer the south shore with the remark: 

“Here’s where we’re expectin’ t’ h’ist th’ shiners 
to-morrow—all along here. Jist look at th’ tracks. 
Make a right smart track, don’t they, fer a beast 
without no feet?” 

The Pearlhunter made no answer. Crouched down 
by the jack light well toward the bow of the boat, 
he had been for some time watching the unusually 
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thick tangle of winding marks upon the slimy bot- 
tom, plowed there by the mussels or clams while 
feeding, dozens and hundreds of the creeping bi- 
valves, half buried in the ooze, at that very moment 
dotting the river bed. Probably not one of them 
escaped his quick eye as the boat moved lazily along 
above the shallow flat where the mussels had 
crawled up out of the deeper channel, possibly be- 
cause the slower current there allowed the water to 
become warmer, possibly because the slower current 
deposited a greater abundance of their particular 
kind of food. 

The Pearlhunter was what was known as a “clean” 
fisher—that is, he never rotted his clams in the vat. 
The jack light was his particular method. Nights 
without number, since his earliest recollection, he 
had floated with his mother over the clam beds of 
many streams under its glare. The industry fur- 
nished no greater experts in this method of pearl 
fishing. Only the choicest mussels were lifted, and 
they were opened next day with the knife, one by 
one. But with all the patient toil, the stimulating 
thrill of expectation as the knife laid open each suc- 
cessive shell, the result was always the same: dis- 
appointment—a living, but little more; never the 
pearl. 

The Boss was in the very act of turning the boat 
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across the river to the camp when he was startled by 
an excited exclamation from his companion, who 
had suddenly leant low and dangerously far out over 
the water. He was up on the instant and had flashed 
the jack light around into the boat. In his dripping 
hand there was an immense river mussel. 

The old Boss had no sooner caught the bluish- 
purple glitter shedding from the hinge knobs of the 
giant bivalve than he uttered a shout that waked 
the echoes up and down the river shore, and brought 
the five men at the camp running down to the water’s 
edge. 

“A Blue Moon!” he yelled. “By the gods, a Blue 
Moon!” 

He snatched it from the hand of his companion 
and held it under the full glare of the jack light. 
Next moment he had handed it back and was driving 
the boat to shore, where the first glance at the pecul- 
iar markings of the mussel instantly threw the whole 
camp into the wildest excitement. 

They spread down by the light of the fire the 
whitest cloth the camp afforded, and the Boss cut 
the mussel open. One pearl, large, lustrous, 
dropped out upon the cloth and lay twinkling up into 
their faces like a fallen star. It passed from hand 
to hand, the pearl fishers struggling with each other 
for the privilege of holding it. 
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“T never see’d a one b’fore,” cried the oldest 
“clammer” present, “but I knowed hit were a Blue 
Moon th’ minute I lamped th’ shell.” 

“Huh!” snorted another. “Who wouldn’t ’a’ 
knowed a Blue Moon! I never see’d one b’fore, 
neither, but once’t. That wus th’ one they h’isted 
down b’low Vincennes.” 

The pearl, passing from hand to hand, had come 
round to the Boss again, who, stooping close to the 
firelight, examined it through a small hand lens such 
as most pearl fishers carry. 

“T see’d that’n they h’isted down b’low Vincennes 
in ’87, too,” he observed meditatively, glancing 
around at the others. “Also that’n th’ Injun picked 
up in th’ Wisconsin in 741. But neither one wus a 
patchin’ t’ this. Pearlhunter,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the young man, “you shorely air lucky! 
You’ve found y’ur pearl,—an’ a fortune it were!” 

“Then it’s you that’s lucky,” was the slow answer. 
“It’s not mine.” 

Had the others not been too excited, they might 
have noticed that his lips were drawn; his voice 
strained. 

The grizzled old river Boss gripped his calloused 
hand shut upon the pearl; his seamy old face 
hardened, and there sprang up in his deep-set eyes 
an expression not unlike the expression in the eyes 
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of a hawk when title to the prey in his claws is 
disputed. But the expression passed. He threw 
back his head and laughed; raucously; as if to scare 
away some spetter that had just faced him. He 
thrust the pear! back into the young man’s hand as 
though half afraid of it. 

“Say,” he growled, “what do you think I am?” 

“It was taken from your boat, in waters you ex- 
pected to fish to-morrow. You’d have found it 
anyway.” 

The hawkish glower left the blue eyes of the older 
man, leaving him the frank-faced old Boss again. He 
studied his young friend curiously. 

“Well, I’ll be damn’d!” he chuckled good-naturedly 
to himself, still studying the other from under the 
edges of his eyes. ‘Say,’ he continued, looking up 
frankly, “I hain’t got a dern bit more claim to it 
than I got to the Bank of Ingland. If you fancy I 
have got claims, I hereby gives an’ conveys ’em t’ 
you—an’ if that hain’t good law, it’s square dealin’ 
b’twixt man an’ man; an’ that’s better’n law any 
day.” 

“You mean it?” 

The younger man fingered the pearl as if it had 
suddenly assumed a new value. 

“If you wan’ t’ insult me, jist let on like y’u think 
I don’t.” 
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Hero-worshipers all, after the manner of their 
kind, the other pearl fishers, as if by common 
impulse, turned their attention from the pearl to the 
man that found it. He had become an object of 
wonder and curious admiration. No other achieve- 
ment in the world could possibly have so dis- 
tinguished him in their eyes. Yet, to the large 
unselfishness of them, and such as them, be it said, 
there was not a trace of envy in the looks they bent 
upon him. Suddenly one of their number snatched 
off his battered hat and yelled: 

“Hooray fer th’ Pearlhunter!” 

The bluffs caught up the cheer that followed and 
flung it back in multiplied echoes, clear and far up 
and down the night-bound shore. One of the men, 
a small, wiry fellow, kicked a shower of sparks out 
of the fire and danced a hornpipe in the ashes; 
another ran to the tent and brought out a jug. It 
was empty. A curse went round the fire. Empty! 
—the one circumstance that could have kept the 
camp from celebrating right. 

The Boss, still hungry for the feel of the jewel, 
reached forth a grimy finger and meditatively stirred 
the pearl where it lay in the finder’s palm. 

“This one’s rounder than them other two. An’ 
it’s got a shinier sheen. Course I cayn’t say p’inted- 
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“Five thousan’!” snorted the man who had danced 
the hornpipe. “Huh! Louie Solomon will give six 
an’ never grunt.” 

“T dunno,” muttered another. “Five thousan’! 
That’s a heap o’ money! But I’m mortal certain hit 
could be cashed anywheres fer four.” 

And so the contention went on, each stubbornly 
defending his own estimate; the consensus of opinion 
—expert opinion at that, be it remembered—placing 
the value of the jewel but little, if any, under the 
five thousand mark. 

The Pearlhunter was restless. There was a frail 
woman back in the cabin at Fallen Rock to whom 
the finding of the pearl would mean more than to 
anybody else in the world. It would mean—the 
man’s heart warmed with the thought, as his mind 
reverted to the story of the afternoon—back to the 
house on a hill that overlooked the river; and good- 
by to the cough forever. 

But it was some time before the first flush of 
excitement died down. It is not one camp in a 
thousand that ever sees a Blue Moon. The value of 
it was still under discussion when the Boss happened 
to remember the fish still lying in the boat. 

“Th’ fish!” he exclaimed. ‘Th’ flies’ll be at ’em.” 

“And I must be getting home.” The Pearlhunter 
was quick to seize the chance. 
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Followed by the others, the Boss went down to the 
boat—not, however, until the Pearlhunter had torn 
a corner out of the cloth spread down by the fire, 
wrapped the pearl up in it, and put it carefully away 
in his pocket. 

The fish were divided—a short matter, since the 
Pearlhunter kept only the one bass he had first 
speared. Insisting on relieving the Boss from rowing 
on the way back, he took his place at the oars and 
waited for the boat to be pushed off into the stream. 
But the Boss, with his hand upon the bow, stood 
hesitating before giving the final shove. 

“Shorty,” he called to the man who had danced 
the hornpipe, and who was now gone back to the 
fire, “bring me my ol’ shotgun an’ coat. I reckon 
T’ll camp at Fallen Rock t’-night.” 

The Pearlhunter protested against his going to 
such trouble; but the Boss had his way. 

“That pearl’s intirely too valuable to take chances 
on,” he muttered, laying his coat in the bow, with 
the shotgun across it, giving the final shove to the 
boat and leaping in. “I reckon I'll jist stick around 
till y’u git it in th’ bank t’-morrow. That hell-hound, 
th’ Red Mask, stuck up th’ Milford Stage down th’ 
river last week. Your Blue Moon would be nuts ?’ 
him; an’ we did make a right smart fuss when y’u 
found it.” 
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He shifted the six-shooter in his pocket from 
between the edge of the seat and his hip, picked up 
the shotgun and examined the caps on the tubes. 

“You e’n all talk about these new-fangled six-guns 
that wan’ t’, but they cayn’t nothin’ come up with a 
good ol’ scatter-lock when things git tight.” 

The young man at the oars made no reply to these 
remarks. He was thinking of that bit of flaming 
cloth behind the chink at the cabin. For a moment 
the impulse came on him to tell the Boss, but he 
decided to keep his own counsel. 

The moon had poked her round face up over the 
hills by the time they landed at Fallen Rock. Its 
light trickled like star dust in through the still trees 
that reached their long arms out over the landing. 
It plated the mean walls and roof of the house-boat 
with a live, rippling inlay of liquid silver. Except 
at one point where a riffle laughed softly under the 
moonbeams, as if it knew some happy secret, the 
river slipped by on tiptoe, afraid of waking the 
entranced woods. The shore line came out into view 
and paraded all its charms. The foot-hills away 
across to the south drew near and stood with bared 
heads, listening. 

The Pearlhunter tried to point out something of 
all this to his companion, but the old fellow merely 
raised an eye as he secured the boat, and muttered: 
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“Lucky we got done when we did. Th’ jack light 
wouldn’t be wo’th a damn now.” 

The moon can cut all kinds of capers with a man 
at twenty. But fifty! The Pearlhunter grinned, 
picked up the big bass and led the way to the cabin 
up under the cliff. 

The candle was still shining out through the one 
small south window, the dimmer for the moonlight, 
a little square of luminous yellow set in the gray 
and ragged logs. Full of the big news he bore, the 
young man hurried up the slope. The pearl almost 
seemed to become a creature of sense and sympathy; 
to feel warm against him; the luster of it to shine 
through his pocket. 

When within a few feet of the door he heard his 
mother cough—hissing; whistling; choky. He 
dropped the fish and darted in at the door. 

She stood stooped in front of her chair, clutching 
the table. Her hand moved over the cloth as if 
trying to write. Blood was pouring from her mouth 
and falling to the floor. He sprang to her. She 
clutched his arm; hung to him. ‘He would not have 
believed it possible she had such force in her fingers. 
She struggled painfully to choke back the blood; 
strove pitifully to speak. No word came—only that 
awful whistling hissing gasp. He saw the luster 
die in her eyes—the eyes that in their day had been 
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so wonderful. They were trying hard to tell him 
something—words her lips were not able to frame. 
He strove to read their message. In vain! There 
came a last gasp; her body suddenly stiffened, quiv- 
ered, relaxed—and he eased her back into the chair. 
The Iron-Gray-Woman was dead. 

The Pearlhunter raised her hands to cross them 
on her lap. Some object fell from the lax fingers 
to the floor. It was a soldier’s glove, stiff and 
mildewed with -age. 

Turning to lay it upon the table, he stood startled 
and staring. His cry brought the old Boss to his 
side. Two words, scrawled in blood on the cloth, 
glared up at them: 

“Your father—” 

There had been a further attempt to write, but 
the effort had only resulted in a scrawl, impossible 
to decipher. : 


CHAPTER VI 
A MAN WITHOUT A NAME 


HE Pearlhunter sat on the door-step of the 
cabin, his face bowed in his hands. It was June 
upon the slope under the trees; June in Wolf Run 
chuckling and chirking along on its way from spring 
and waterfall to the river; June in the heart of a 
cardinal rocking upon the top twig of a tall hickory; 
December in the heart of the Pearlhunter. 
Half-way down the slope, beyond the tangled 
underbrush and in the edge of the grass-covered 
open strip that bordered the river shore, the green 
was broken by a mound of fresh earth. He had 
rimmed it round with shells brought up from the 
river; upon the head had planted a cluster of 
orchids, the lady’s-slipper of the Flatwoods. They 
were like her, the orchids—a lonely flower; one to 
a wide stretch of solitude. Nobody but he could 
have found so many, because nobody knew the woods 
so well. 
The river and the woods—they were to him as 
streets and thoroughfares to other men. He knew, 
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them as the guide knows his mountain trails. So 
he had brought his poor offering—her favorite 
flowers,—a group of mourners each bearing his 
chalice of tears, drooping above the grave of one to 
whom life had been pitifully unkind. 

As he looked back over the years, he found himself 
pondering the contradictions of her life, in the light 
of the story he had heard that memorable afternoon 
—the refinement in the midst of mean surroundings, 
the stern pride that had held her so long in exile 
because of a word that had, mayhap, been long 
repented. The muck and grime of the river had 
never smudged her. Through it all she had kept as 
pure, as white, as a flake of snow—and as cold. 

“What air y’u cale’latin’ t’? do with them wild roses 
here in th’ tumbler in the winder—keep ’em ’r 
chuck ’em out?. I cayn’t find but one more tumbler.” 

The voice of the old Boss half startled the man 
on the door-step. The gruff old fellow had never 
left him, night or day. He was inside the cabin now 
washing up the breakfast things, his seamed and 
seasoned face red from the heat of the stove. 

The Pearlhunter had forgotten him, the rumpled 
house, the dishes, everything. He lifted his face 
from his hands, rose, and entered the cabin. The 
Boss was pointing to three wild roses—a red, a pink, 
a white—in a tumbler of water in the window. 
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The vision the Pearlhunter had seen on the rock 
at the pool came again. A vision—it had been just 
that, only that; an exquisite picture flashed before 
his face and instantly snatched away—a picture he 
would never see again. It seemed unreal as he looked 
back upon it in the light of another day. But no, 
there were the roses. He bent his face down and 
caught the aroma of their breath. 

“Let them be,” he said. “They will last another 
day.” 

The Boss made no reply. To him they were merely 
faded roses. He went on with his task, a task he 
had taken upon himself, a task which the younger 
man, knowing his ways, had not disputed. The 
Pearlhunter himself set about putting the rest of the 
house in order. 

The Boss finished first. He was sitting on the 
door-step about to light his pipe when the younger 
man called him. With the freshly filled pipe in one 
hand, the unlighted match in the other, he rose and 
stepped back into the cabin. The Pearlhunter was 
standing before a small hair-covered trunk, scarcely 
bigger than an ordinary suit-case of the present day. 
It stood open, with the lid thrown back, exactly as it 
had stood two nights before when he came up from 
the river and found his mother dying. Its contents 
seemed to indicate that they had been rummaged 
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through by some one whose haste had been great,— 
doubtless by his mother. It hurt him to recall the 
cause of that haste. The blood-stained glove she 
had held in hér hand lay uppermost, probably tossed 
there by one of the river men. 

He continued to look down on the trunk even after 
the Boss had joined him. The key was still in the 
lock. In all his life he had never before seen it open. 

“It’s time to know what’s in this trunk.” 

A certain tenseness in his voice escaped the Boss. 

“Don’t y’u?” 

“T’ve never seen inside of it before.” 

The Boss was in the act of scraping his match. 
He stopped; looked around out of the tail of his eye, 
but whatever his thoughts, he made no comment. 

“First of all, here’s this glove,” the young man 
went on, lifting the glove from the trunk. “You 
know where we—saw it first.” 

The Boss threw away the stub of his match and 
felt the time-stained and mildewed article. 

“West Point,” he muttered. “Hit’s th’ kind them 
sprigs wears—officer’s, I’d say, offhand.” 

The other stood considering it; laid it aside; and 
lifted the next article from the trunk. It proved 
to be a woman’s dress of rich brocade. Little as the 
two men knew of such matters, it impressed even 
them as being of the very finest material and of 
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finished workmanship. Under it lay other articles 
of woman’s wear, all equally rich, though now yellow 
with the stain of time. Down beneath everything 
else lay a small box which the Boss, from an experi- 
ence which befell him as a soldier in the far South, 
knew to be satinwood. 

The young man stood with it in his hand, afraid 
to raise the lid—afraid to put it to the test. So far, 
the trunk had given up nothing. He was still name- 
less. What if this, too, should prove a blank? The 
Boss, only mildly curious, puffing contentedly at his 
wheezy pipe, little knew the struggle going on in the 
mind of his companion. 

At last the Pearlhunter raised the lid ;—-some baby 
clothes, clean and neatly folded; a plain gold ring 
wrapped in a handkerchief of the finest cambric; 
and, under all, a picture—what the Iron-Gray- 
Woman must have been in her girlhood. He 
snatched it up, carried it to the light of the door and 
looked long upon it. 

After a time he came back to the trunk. The 
satinwood box was the last article in it, and it had 
told him nothing. He laid the picture in it, replaced 
the baby clothes and ring, closed the box and put 
it back. He even took a sort of melancholy satis- 
faction in replacing, with studied neatness, the 
glove, the dress and other articles, after which he 
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closed the lid, locked it, pocketed the key, and turning 
to the window, stood staring out over the river. 
He was still a man without a name. 


* 


CHAPTER VII 
A DEAD HUSH FELL 


HE Boss stood in the cabin door smoking. Once 

he glanced around at his companion glaring out 
through the trees upon the slope. He dimly sensed 
the cause that narrowed his eyes; tightened his lips; 
but ventured no word; asked no questions. Among 
the river men a man’s past is his own. 

The cabin became so still that the splash of the 
waterfall grew loud. A squirrel leaped from an 
overhanging limb upon the roof. The clatter of his 
claws, rippling across the dry clapboards, seemed 
to rouse the Pearlhunter. He turned away from the 
window. 

The Boss stepped back from the door. 

“The Blue Moon,” he said. “Hit orta be putt away 
safe.” 

As if the statement recalled thoughts that had 
strayed far, the young man reached in his pocket 
and drew forth the pearl, still rolled in the bit of 
white cloth, and laid it in the other’s hand. 

The two days of ripening and the chafe of the 
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cloth had greatly enhanced its brilliance. The eyes 
of the Boss were drawn to it as the needle to the 
pole. To the quest of such a pearl he had given the 
active years of a lifetime—years that had graven 
his face, that had slowed his step. He stood stirring 
it about in the cloth and muttering over it as a 
mother to a child. To him the thing was a child— 
the child of his dreams; wife and child and cheerful 
hearth. The lure of it had cost him that—that; and 
more. And now the years had come upon him—the 
years that cheated him—had crept up behind him to 
twit him with his bargain. Among the river men 
there is a saying that if a man hasn’t found his pearl 
at forty, he’ll never find it. And he was fifty. The 
sudden realization of the fact brought a queer sort 
of emptiness to his heart. 

There lay the pearl in his hand—ithe pearl—at 
last! Only a life stood between! What of it! He 
had already given his life for it—or such as it. A 
flame came alive in his breast; mounted to his face 
and drove off the frankness. A heat kindled in his 
eyes, until they shone like the glare of firelight upon 
copper. 

Clutching up the pearl in his hand, with a bound 
he sprang to where his shotgun stood by the door, 
snatched it up and stood glowering toward his com- 
panion, his breath short and quick, his eyes fixed—a 
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man startlingly transformed, suddenly overcome by 
the strange mania known among river men as “gem 
lust!” 

The Pearlhunter whirled. For the instant he 
thought the Boss joking, but one glance into the 
flaming face and he knew better. The lust of the 
freebooter was on him. Men think fast at a time 
like that—if they think at all. Generally the act 
comes first and the thinking afterward. The Pearl- 
hunter stood still, subconsciously calculated the 
distance between him and the two black holes of the 
shotgun muzzle, and watched for the slightest move 
of the Boss’s hands. 

A tense half minute followed, when the Boss 
dropped the gun and set it back against the wall. 
Like a man half dazed he rasped his hand across the 
wiry stubble of his face; threw up his head and 
laughed. The Pearlhunter was actually startled at 
that laugh—a groan would have been more heart- 
ening. But mirthful or not, it appeared to relieve 
the tension to which the old river man was strung, 
to vent the unholy flame that had well-nigh swept 
him away. 

“Well, I’ll be damned! Wusn’t that a devil of a 
fix for a man t’ git in! Hell! Here, take it; an’ 
don’t let me ever clap eyes on it ag’in.” 

The Pearlhunter suffered him to stuff the jewel 
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back into his palm, marveling at the shaking fingers 
—something no man had ever seen the old Boss’s 
fingers do before.. 

“It?s yours,” he said, holding it forth. “All of it, 
or any part of it. I told you that night before last.” 

But the Boss drew back his hand as if the thing 
had been a red-hot coal. 

“Yes, an’ you hear’d what I said.” 

His eyes roved everywhere but toward his com- 
panion. ; 

“But le’s putt it in th’ bank—an’ th’ sooner th’ 
quicker.” His eyes fell to the floor. ‘“Nothin’ that 
can putt th’ devil in a feller like that ain’t got no 
business layin’ around among river men.” 

The Boss was ill at ease, smarting under the 
shame of the evil spell that had mastered him. 

The Pearlhunter was a man who seldom took the 
trouble to hunt for a word if an act would do as well. 
Quietly rolling the pearl up in the cloth again, he 
left the cabin and, followed by the Boss, strode down 
the slope through the trees to the boat, and together 
they rowed away toward the village. 

The fame of the Pearlhunter had preceded him. 
As he came up from the wharf into the town, the 
Mud Hen, the one saloon of the place, disgorged a 
swaggering, swearing population that gathered 
round him. The Boss’s crew, camped half a mile 
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below Fallen Rock and the crew of Bull Masterson, 
camped three miles above, were both there. Besides 
these, the Obenchain, a small steamer plying 
between the ports of the Wabash, had come in that 
morning bringing other river men. 

Caught in the swirl of the crowd, the Pearlhunter 
and his companion were swept into the Mud Hen. A 
hundred voices clamored to have the pearl laid upon 
the bar where all could file by and see it. There fell 
afew minutes of comparative quiet while the hungry 
eyes of the river men were devouring it. Then fol- 
lowed drinks all round—at the expense of the finder; 
and—what followed is not a pleasant task to 
describe. 

The Pearlhunter, remembering that mound of 
fresh earth at Fallen Rock, kept his head and drank 
but little. The Boss, on the other hand, “cut th’ 
dog loose,” as the river men say. By noon he was 
singing snatches of half-forgotten songs and fighting 
the Indian Wars all over again. Coming up to 
where his young friend leaned against the bar, in 
easy reach of the pearl, still lying upon its bit of 
cloth, he threw an arm about his neck and leant 
hard upon him, something he couldn’t have been 
hired to do when sober. 

“JT didn’t mean nothin’ this mornin’ thar in th’ 
cabin, did 1?” 
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“Not a thing, Boss.” 

“T wus only funnin’, wusn’t I, Pearlhunter? I 
wouldn’t hurt you for all th’ Blue Moons this side 0’ 
hell, would I?’”* 

“That you wouldn’t, Boss.” 

The Boss pondered the words as if they had been 
some weighty proclamation that every citizen was 
required duly to consider; finally lurched around, 
and, with his back to the bar, waved his hand. 

“Come ’ere, you fellers. This’n’s on me, an’ it’s 
to th’ Pearlhunter, th’ whitest man along th’ Wabash 
—an’ be damned t’ th’ man what says ’e ain’t!”’ 

The rabble swarmed about the bar—all that were 
able. Bottle necks gurgled; glasses clinked; red 
whisky sizzled down hot throats; a few shouted; 
some swore; others merely laughed foolishly. 

That last drink was the Boss’s finish. He wilted 
down into the nearest chair; lurched heavily over 
upon a table and lay there mumbling, or laughing in 
high, shrill key; occasionally shouting out a note or 
two of a boating song that had been old on the river 
for a quarter of a century. 

It was early afternoon before the Pearlhunter 
dared to think seriously of depositing the pearl— 
before river etiquette permitted him to remove it 
from the bar. He tried to rally the Boss. All he 
got was a further installment of the Indian Wars. 
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Half disgusted with it all, he turned back to the 
bar and stood leaning his chin upon his hand. A 
door opened from another part of the building—the 
Mud Hen being an inn, the only one in the place. A 
man entered. Crossing the floor with as little 
attention to the crowd as if the place had been 
deserted, he swaggered up to the bar. Perhaps he 
secretly wished that somebody would get in his way. 
He had just that air about him. 

The Pearlhunter heard the door open; felt the 
hush that fell—the hush that always falls upon the 
rabble at the coming of a masterful presence. He 
turned his eyes slowly toward the newcomer. His 
nerves were as steady as the woods make them, but 
they were not quite proof against what he saw. It 
was the Man-in-the-Fancy-Vest. 

A look flashed between them. The Pearlhunter 
fancied the other stiffened, and he was quite con- 
scious of a tightness creeping into his own spine. 

The Blue Moon was still lying on its bit of cloth 
upon the bar, where, among the river men, it was as 
safe as anything of value ever gets to be in this 
avaricious world. He deliberately picked it up and 
thrust it into his pocket. 

It was a distinct affront. Blood had run in the 
Flatwoods for less. The man facing him started; 
flushed; his right hand dipped toward his hip. 
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The Pearlhunter’s body became like iron electri- 
fied ; his eyes like flecks of steel in the fire glow. His 
hand had closed upon his pistol butt while the other’s 

_hand was still-'on its way. 

“Draw!” he hissed. “Draw! I’d give the Blue 
Moon if you would! There’s a twenty-year-old score 
to settle between your blood and mine!” 

A dead hush fell. The more sober men of the 
crowd jammed doors and windows, others huddled 
against the walls; some had dived under the tables. 
It was a moment of keen tension. Not a man 
breathed. 

The line between life and death is a hair line when 
two gunmen stand face to face. The chances are 
split almighty fine. The Man-in-the-Fancy-Vest 
evidently decided they were split a little too fine. He 
slowly relaxed the pose to which the dangerous 
instant had strung him; lfted his hand; folded his 
arms; turned; leant against the bar; and stood coolly 
looking the other over. 

The Pearlhunter had been half crouched. He 
straightened and took his hand away from his hip. 

“When I get ready to leave the Flatwoods I’m 
expectin’ to ask you some questions—and I’m ex- 
pectin’ to be answered.” 

His voice crisp as the snap of sleet against window 
glass, he stuffed the pearl deeper into his pocket, in 
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a manner that somehow had the effect of emphasiz- 
ing the affront. 

The other shrugged his shoulders, barely per- 
ceptibly; his lip curled in a hard smile that carried 
all the force of a sneer, but he made no answer. 
With the air of a man bored unspeakably he 
sauntered across the room to the door by which he 
had entered; paused an instant; glanced back over 
his shoulder; tossed up his chin contemptuously; 
passed out, and closed the door. 

But, for all his easy acting, it did not escape the 
Pearlhunter that the blue in his eyes was black. 


“ CHAPTER VIII 
THE GIRL WITH A BASKET 


T WAS June outside. June—it slipped down out 

of the cool dells and dingles of the woods and 
soothed the Pearlhunter’s face, red with the stifle 
and reek he had just left. He filled his lungs with 
it—June—he tasted it with his lips. 

With half an eye on the door of the Mud Hen, half 
an ear over his shoulder, he crossed to the bank. 

“What name?” inquired the old banker, making 
out the receipt, after having placed the pearl away 
in the vault. 

The color set the tan on the young man’s face afire. 
It was something he had not foreseen—that a name 
would be required; and he had none. A pearl worth 
thousands, but no name—he would gladly have given 
the one for the other. He found himself wishing he 
had not brought the pearl to the bank, that he had 
taken chances on guarding it himself. 

“What name?” repeated the banker, looking over 
his glasses out through the window. 

“Pearl—hunter!” the other stammered. 
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“Pearlhunter—what?” 

“Just—Pearlhunter—” 

“Pearlhunter! Why that’s no name.” 

“Tt’s—it’s all I have.” 

“Pearlhunter—well—!” 

The banker had his mouth already set to say some- 
thing more—but he didn’t. Instead, he took a better 
look at the tall young fellow on the other side of the 
window. Dipping his pen into the ink well a second 
time, although it was already overloaded to the 
dripping point, he went on filling out the receipt. 

“Just bring this with you when you want your 
pearl, Mr.—Pearlhunter.” 

“And if I lose it?” 

“Then—well—just bring your face. Yes, that 
will do—your face. I reckon you won’t lose it.” 

The old fellow chuckled as if he had surprised 
himself making a joke. It usually puts a man ina 
good humor to discover that he has made a joke. The 
banker stood rubbing his bony hands together while 
the Pearlhunter walked out. 

What next? The Pearlhunter stood on the side- 
-walk outside of the bank door and debated that very 
question: a question in two parts; first, whether to 
go back to Fallen Rock; second, whether to make 
another try after the Boss. He finally decided in 
favor of the Boss. The thought drew his eyes toward 
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the Mud Hen across the street. The Man-in-the- 
Fancy-Vest was standing just inside the door. 

At the moment, a young woman with a basket on 
her arm came:‘out of a grocery a block up the street 
and walked rapidly down toward the saloon. The 
man just inside the door apparently was watching 
for her. She seemed to know that he would be there 
—to dread that he would be—to judge by the way 
she hurried past. The man stepped out on the side- 
walk as the girl came opposite and tried to stop her. 
He even stepped in front of her. She turned out 
around him and, with a bare word or two in response 
to his efforts to engage her in talk, hurried rapidly 
on. 

He stood looking after her till she was a block or 
more down the street—road would be the better 
word, since the River Road formed the one street of 
the village—and then deliberately followed. 

All thoughts of the cabin at Fallen Rock, of the 
Boss sprawled over a table at the Mud Hen, instantly 
fled the mind of the Pearlhunter. His somewhat 
passive face livened; into his slow eyes came a 
quickened interest. He hardly knew why he followed. 
He simply found himself walking after them. 

She was probably some girl in from the country— 
from the woods. He did not know her, but he did 
know the man that followed her—followed against 
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her wish, for he had marked how she hurried by the 
saloon, and her evident anxiety to ee the 
unavoidable encounter. 

They had passed the outskirts of the village and 
were well down the River Road that led to the deep 
woods about Fallen Rock when he allowed himself 
to come in sight of them again. He might have 
overtaken them, possibly without exciting suspicion, 
his way lying the same as theirs. But the hard 
circumstances of life had taught the Pearlhunter 
many a handy lesson—keen observation; a still 
tongue; self-reliance; caution. And he knew the 
man he followed. Given that same bit of knowl- 
edge—the chance discovery that came with the 
picking up of the red mask in the old cabin—the 
Flatwoods would have been up in arms. But that 
information he could not give, for the very good 
and substantial reason that he had no proof. So he 
deemed it best to keep out of sight and bide his time 
till the man he followed disclosed his full intentions. 

The River Road, as it follows along under the 
brow of the cliffs below Buckeye, makes many turns. 
The girl and her pursuer were walking fast when 
the Pearlhunter peeped out around a turn and looked 
after them. By running at such times as the wind- 
ings of the road hid him, he had caught up with 
them as near as was prudent. The girl was walking 
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very rapidly. It was plain that she knew she was 
being followed. It was equally plain that she did 
not want her pursuer to know that she knew it. But 
walk as fast as she would, the man following her 
walked just a bit faster. 

Nearly a mile below the village, and half that 
distance above Fallen Rock, the River Road angles 
abruptly to the north through a cut in the cliff and 
leads back into the level highlands. Just where the 
road turns a path leaves it, crosses a dilapidated rail 
fence running along the east line of the Warbritton 
lands, and enters the woods. The girl took this path. 
She was in the act of climbing the fence—low and 
broken where the path crossed it—when, with a 
prodigious step or two, the man following caught 
up with her and took hold of the basket. 

“Allow me to assist you,” he said. 

The Pearlhunter, from where he had darted 
behind a clump of hazel growing rank along the side 
of the road, could just distinguish the words. 

Without answering, the girl sprang to the ground 
on the opposite side of the fence, but without letting 
go of the basket. Neither did the other let go. 
Placing his disengaged hand upon the top rail of 
the fence, he vaulted lightly over. The Pearl- 
hunter seized the favorable instant to steal nearer. 
The sunbonnet hid the girl’s face so that he could 
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not see it, but he fancied the plump brown hand on 
the basket handle was trembling. The smile on the 
face of the man clinging persistently to the other 
side of the basket meant things that a smile has no 
business to mean. 

“Why do you always avoid me?” His voice was 
low, soft, musical—too musical. “Surely it’s no 
crime for a man to admire a pretty girl. ‘The cat 
may look at the queen,’ you know.” 

He laughed. Something altogether different from 
mirth in that laugh—something altogether different 
from mirth behind it. The girl made no reply—if 
the heaving of her bosom gave any index to her 
feelings, she probably could not reply. She did not 
even raise her eyes. 

“You ignore me there in the village,” he pursued. 
“But out here in the woods—well, it’s out here in 
the woods. You’ve got to— Hell!’ 

The exclamation was surprised out of him. The 
girl had suddenly dropped her side of the basket and 
whirled. But quick as she was, he was quicker. As 
the basket clattered to the ground he seized her arm. 
There followed some muttered words, and a 
smothered cry that the Pearlhunter was too busy 
just then to understand. 

The girl was still struggling, her assailant mut- 
tering, and trying to detain her without too great a 
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show of violence, when a grim face scowled up from 
behind the fence, a long arm shot over, the fingers 
of a calloused:*hand twisted themselves into the 
collar of the assailant and slammed him back against 
the rail with a force that took the breath out of him 
in a grunt. Nor was that all. The same long arm 
dragged him backward over the fence and chucked 
him head first down into the path on the other side, 
where for a moment he lay half stunned, gasping for 
the breath that had as good as gone, and gazing half 
foolishly up at the man who stood over him. 

But it was only for a moment. With a face like 
the flames of hell he sprang up. The body of the 
Pearlhunter crouched; tightened. 

There is just one thing to expect in such a situa 
tion; but the expected failed to happen. For the 
second time that day the Man-in-the-Fancy-Vest 
treated the Pearlhunter to a very genuine surprise. 
The flame of anger in his eyes slowly changed to a 
haughty contempt, infinitely rankling. He turned, 
and, without a backward glance, stalked down the 
road toward the village. 

The Pearlhunter stood gazing after him. The 
Red Mask—and he hadn’t struck. Three times 
affronted, and he hadn’t struck. Each time there 
had been death in his eyes. What was holding his 
hand? Was he biding his time? It was not a 
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pleasant thing to contemplate, for any man can kill 
another if he waits his opportunity, and takes him 
at a disadvantage. 

Why hadn’t he struck? Always the question came 
back to that. And what was holding him to the 
Flatwoods? The Pearlhunter whirled with the 
thought, and looked back over the fence. 

The girl was gone. 

The basket and bundles were still scattered about 
the path. He climbed the fence and began gathering 
them up. He had them all back in the basket, and 
was leaning against the fence, wondering how to get 
them to their proper owner, when a slight rustle 
among the bushes reached his ear. He glanced up; 
the girl stood before him. 

It was the girl of the pool—the Wild Rose. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE DIM SLIM PATH 


HE woods had hid them; the woods had nursed 
them; the woods had set them face to face—the 
Pearlhunter; the Wild Rose—a man; a woman. 
Strip away from life every non-essential; bare it of 
every husk of sham and convention; pare it right 
down to the red, quick core, beyond which it is not 
possible to reduce it further, and you come at last to 
amanandawoman. Six million years the Almighty 
Artist practised on such secondary studies as stars 
and suns, and peopling them with inconceivably 
diverse and curious forms of life, before trusting His 
hand on His final masterpiece—a man; a woman. 
They stood staring, as at that other meeting at 
the pool. And that was the thought uppermost in 
the mind of the Pearlhunter—that other meeting. 
And he had looked. Somehow he wished he hadn’t; 
and yet he wasn’t sorry that he had. The thought 
drew his eyes to her feet. Shifting the basket, his 
hand slowly stole up and dragged off his battered 
hat. 
80 
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The blue eyes under the sunbonnet livened. The 
girl drew a step nearer. The bushes she had been 
bending aside sprang back into place. 

“T didn’t mean—to—look!” the man mumbled. 

It was a clumsy enough thing to say; and said 
clumsily enough. 

She drew another step nearer. As she moved, an 
overhanging limb caught the sunbonnet and dragged 
it off, displaying a very soft and glossy mass of 
yellow curls. She turned, disengaged the bonnet 
from the limb, and was shaking the curls into shape 
to replace it when the Pearlhunter made a quick step 
toward her with hand upraised. 

‘Don’t!” he cried. “Don’t—!” 

A man of slow speech, with eyes hard to wake, he 
wouldn’t have believed such words were in him. 

The girl stood fumbling the bonnet. He watched 
one stray curl lose its place and come slowly tumbling 
down, little by little, till it fell over her shoulder and 
lay upon the softly rising and falling bosom. From 
the curl, he raised his eyes to her face. He saw a 
smile steal across it, as the sun creeps in under the 
trees at Fallen Rock and wakes the spring. It was 
only a little smile, but it grew under his gaze till it 
; reached up to her eyes, and pinched the lids together, 
and squeezed out a tiny ripple of merriment that ran 
out over her face and settled in two round dimples 
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that teasingly uptilted the corners of her mouth—a 
good, winsome mouth, fringed with full red lips and 
set with wholesome teeth. The smile grew until it 
quite passed beyond her control. She threw up her 
head; the smile became a laugh. 

It was the only thing that could have broken the 
restraint. After that laugh, the Pearlhunter no 
longer wondered that sounds outrivaling the wood 
thrush could come from her throat. By some subtle 
bridge unseen of human eyes, the smile crossed to 
the man’s face and melted its grave, almost severe, 
lines. 

And why shouldn’t the restraint be broken? Why, 
indeed, should there be restraint? For all his 
overalls, flannel shirt and battered hat, he was still 
a man; for all her faded calico and broken shoes, she 
was stilla woman. The world was made for them. 
And the world was young; the smiles more than the 
tears—and the woods laugh always. 

The laugh; the slow smile that answered it—their 
introduction. She tied the bonnet strings, while he 
watched her fingers as they formed the knot. A 
woman’s hands show nowhere to better advantage 
than when tying a knot—that is, if they have 
advantages to show. 

“That song—” he said, “it was the most wonderful 
thing I ever heard.” 
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The girl laughed again—a laugh like water 
tinkling over pebbles. 

“The birds are my playmates,” she answered sim- 
ply. ‘They fly down all over me. I had to learn 
their language.” 

“You live in these woods?” 

The Pearlhunter was a long time asking that 
question. 

“Not far from the pool.” 

“And youw’re not afraid?” 

He glanced up the road toward the village. 

“Oh, I live with Daddy.” A shade crossed her 
face. ‘Never before,” she added, as if the first 
statement had not quite satisfied his question. 
“Daddy is not very well and I have to go to the store. 
Every time I’ve gone in the last few days that man 
has tried to talk to me. I was frightened to death 
to-day when he followed me. He never did that 
before. I’m so glad you happened along; and I thank 
you over and over!” 

“It was nothing,” he said simply, twisting his hat 
‘in his hand. He didn’t tell her it wasn’t a matter of 
happening. 

She shook the curl off her bosom and back over 
her shoulder. He was sorry for that. 

“He is a gambler; at least so the grocery man told 
me to-day—and a—a—man killer.” 
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The Pearlhunter could have added quite startlingly 
to the information imparted by the grocery man, but 
he only said: . 

“He’s all that—and more.” 

She glanced across the fence and up the road. He 
fancied a slight shiver lifted her shoulders. 

“Miss—Miss—lI don’t know your name!” 

Two roguish little points pinched up the girl’s 
eyes. The two dimples played hide-and-seek with 
the corners of her mouth—artless as the flicking 
wings of a Lady Cardinal. She had no art. With 
such feet and hands; and eyes like little glimpses of 
sky through the tree tops, she had small need of it. 

“A little bit ago you called me—” 

“The Wild Rose,” he finished. 

“T like—that!” she stammered, “ever so much bet- 
ter than my—other name.” 

Again that slow smile broke across the face of the 
Pearlhunter. He knew he ought to say something, 
—but what?. 

“Well, Miss—Wild Rose—” he finally ventured, 
with no idea of what else he was going to say. 

“Leave off the Miss, please.” It was a timely 
rescue. “Miss seems, well—so—dignified for the 
woods. And you are—?” 

He shifted the basket to the other arm and stood 
gazing up and down the ragged fence row. 
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“They call me the—the—Pearlhunter,” he stam- 
mered after a time. 

The girl seemed to ponder the word. She was fast 
losing her first distrust, just as any other creature 
of the woods loses it when convinced no danger 
threatens. 

“T knew—that,” she answered. “The storekeeper 
pointed you out to-day when you went to the bank. I 
mean your—other name.” 

The blood leaped to his face. The innocent ques- 
tion staggered him. He stared past her into the 
trees. 

“Tt’s all the name I have!” 

She saw instantly that she had hurt him. The 
pain that subdued the smile in her eyes was worth 
the hurt. She drew a step nearer. 

“The storekeeper told me the wonderful story 
about your—Blue Moon,” she went on hastily, in her 
voice a curious eagerness, doubtless due to a desire 
to turn his thoughts from a subject that quite 
evidently distressed him. 

He seemed not to know how to meet her eagerness 
—her desire to undo the mischief of her question. 
The vocabulary of the Pearlhunter was in his eyes; 
and they were slow eyes. He ventured a glance 
across her face, while his hand absently felt along 
the fence. His fingers found a piece of loose bark 
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and broke it into bits. The girl could not know the 
ghosts her words had waked—the mystery of the 
hair-covered trunk; that crimson scrawl on the 
tablecloth. 

‘And is the story all so wonderful—for really?” 

It was characteristic of the Pearlhunter, steeped 
in caution by his life among dangerous men, that he 
should reply by another question. 

“And what did he say?” 

“Oh—that you had spent your life searching for 
the pearl—ithe pearl—that you found it at last—that 
you are what they call a ‘clean’ hunter. I don’t know 
what that is, quite, but it sounds nice. And he said” 
—the girl hesitated—“that nobody more deserved to 
find the Blue Moon than you.” 

No one could help meeting the frankness of her 
eyes. The Pearlhunter couldn’t. It was a hearten- 
ing sight just to see the light that for a moment 
gleamed across his bold, clean-cut face. 

“T don’t know about that last,” he said, in his slow 
way, as if he had to try the mettle of each word 
before letting it fall. “But the rest is true. I have 
hunted all my life; and I have hunted clean; and I did 
find the Blue Moon.” 


The girl’s smooth fingers were laced; her eyes 
wide. 


“And is it like the moon—round—and is it blue?” 
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“Round as a marble; and blue—a faint little mite 
blue—like the full moon in a cold sky.” 

The Pearlhunter could talk, when he didn’t have 
to feel his way—when he spoke of things he knew. 
And he did know fresh-water pearls. 

“The storekeeper said it was worth—five thousand 
—dollars.” 

She ventured the word—a statement in form; a 
question in intent—as if half suspecting that the 
storekeeper had exaggerated; anxious to hope the 
story might be true, yet fearing it mightn’t. 

“The storekeeper was right.” 

She unlaced her fingers, clapped her hands to- 
gether softly. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she cried. “Why, you could 
buy the Flatwoods! And Wolf Run; and Fallen 
Rock; and every tree; and every bird’s nest would 
be yours! And you could keep the woodchoppers 
away forever.” 

“Hardly that,” he answered, suddenly thoughtful. 
“But I know what I shall do.” 

“Something splendid, I know.” 

Another statement with the intent of a question. 
He seemed to feel it called for a reply. 

“T don’t know that it’s splendid,” he said. “I’m 
going to buy some books; and then—” 

He hesitated. The girl dropped her eyes and stood 
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toying with the bonnet strings around her arm. She 
did not mention that the storekeeper had told her the 
tragedy of the grave at Fallen Rock; of the mother 
who had died the very evening of success; whose 
eyes had not been permitted to rest on the faultless 
sheen of the jewel for which she, too, had searched a 
lifetime. 

“And then—” she repeated, when it seemed he 
was not going on. 

A tiny breeze fell into the woods through the gap 
cut by the road, and stirred the leaves. There is 
death as well as life in the woods. Death always; 
even in June. The breeze found a dead leaf among 
the living ones and shook it loose. It threatened to 
light on the girl’s bright hair, but fluttered down 
past her face and fell at her feet. 

The breeze; the falling leaf—the woods, her woods, 
had whispered; and she heard. 

“Daddy!” she cried suddenly. “I’ve left him too 
long.” 

Her voice had grown serious. She held out her. 
hand for the basket. The Pearlhunter passed it over 
and she turned away. 

It was an awkward parting and the Pearlhunter 
felt it, but he was a man of slow speech. His words 
had to be chipped by hand out of the rough, one ata 
time, 2s men of old fashioned their arrowheads. 
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“Wild Rose!” 

She turned. The name had brought the dimples 
back. 

“May I walk along with you?” 

The words were past recall before he knew it. 

“The woods are as much yours as mine,” was her 
smiling answer. 

He never could remember just how the basket 
managed to get from her arm to his as he walked 
away with her, the sole recollection that stood out in 
his memory being the fact that the path seemed to 
fly up and hit his feet before he quite had time to 
set them down. 


CHAPTER X 
CABIN OF THE THREE GABLES 


OR some distance back from the river the Earth- 

maker scrambled the Flatwoods. Scrambled— 
that’s exactly what seems to have happened to a 
strip along the north bank. A maze of gulch and 
cliff, of gully and bluff; all bearded thick with trees 
and dense underbrush; all alive with the teasing 
mystery of growing things. Half a mile—some- 
times less, sometimes more—back from the stream 
this wild tangle smooths itself out into the level 
upland known as the Flatwoods. 

The path the girl traveled wound itself, or rather 
unwound itself, right through the heart of these 
hills, deep into the mystery of the thick woods, until 
it turned sharply and led up the east bank of Wolf 
Run, the little stream in which the Pearlhunter had 
washed the elecampane roots. 

As they passed the pool the man involuntarily 
turned his head toward the flat rock jutting out from 
the bank. But the girl hurried by, and he did not 
dare hesitate or venture a word. 
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‘A short distance above the pool, so near that the 
Pearlhunter wondered he had not seen it before, a 
three-gabled, one-story log cabin snugged back 
against the bluffs just where they left the bank of 
the stream and curved to the east. A step farther, 
a small plot of creek bottom had been cleared and 
fenced—what the Flatwoods called a “garden patch.” 
Back of the garden, a stable hugged the bluff, but 
it was half hidden by rank weeds. 

Except the garden, the place was unenclosed—so 
open to the woods that it seemed a part of them—a 
natural growth that had sprung up in them. Great 
oaks laced their arms above the cabin, and in the 
autumn dropped their riches upon its roof. Save that 
some underbrush had been cleared away to admit 
the light, no attempt had been made to improve on 
nature. 

The cabin was built of hewn logs, notched artis- 
tically at the corners. The roof projected well 
beyond the walls; the chimneys were of red brick; 
the doors and windows of a finish rather more pre- 
tentious than was common in the woods. There 
were three wings, extending at right angles from a 
common center, making four rooms, in all, three 
along the front, with another, probably the kitchen, 
extending back from the central room. 

A hen with a brood of chicks fussed among the 
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leaves near the garden. Flowering vines, mostly 
morning-glories, had been trained to run over the 
windows. A short distance before the door, at each 
side of the path, a cross section of a hollow log had 
been scooped out and filled with soil. These were 
a-bloom with portulaca, petunias, nasturtiums, and 
a flower or two of marigold. 

Where the path left the stream to turn toward the 
door the girl paused and held out her hand for the 
basket. Slowly the Pearlhunter passed it over. It 
was an awkward moment. His eyes traveled past 
her to the tiny garden. He noticed that the fence 
around it was sagged and broken. The garden, how- 
ever, appeared to be clean and well-kept. Aside 
from this—and the flowers—the place showed a very 
sad lack of care. 

The underbrush along the bluffs trembled slightly, 
but enough to attract the woodsman’s eyes. Noise- 
lessly the swaying bushes parted—as noiseless as 
the unfolding of a flower—and in the narrow 
opening, framed by its border of quaking leaves, 
there grew a face—sad and vacant, with pitiful eyes: 
unmistakably, though he had never seen it before, 
the gaunt, gray face of the Wild Man. 

The Pearlhunter glanced quickly at the girl, to 
find her eyes still fixed on her basket, and when he 
looked again at the bushes, the face was gone. - 

As his gaze searched the underbrush, a glimpse of 
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a gray shadow flitted along under the cliff and disap- 
peared behind the cabin. He couldn’t leave her now 
—and yet, by what excuse could he stay? 

“You have a pretty place here,” he said, probably 
because he couldn’t think of anything else to say. “A 
pretty place—all so natural; the woods are hardly 
disturbed a bit—but aren’t you—afraid?” 

“T haven’t been till—to-day.”’ She raised her eyec 
to his face. The storekeeper’s story came to her 
mind ;—the grave at Fallen Rock; the lonely cabin to 
which he would have to return. And he had just 
rendered her a service—the age-old service of man 
to woman. ‘“Won’t you come up to the house?” 

The Pearlhunter little knew how that simple 
invitation honored him. No other man had ever 
received it. 

“T’d like to.” 

He said it so seriously that the girl laughed. 

Carrying the light basket between them they 
walked up what might be called, for want of a better 
word to name it, the front yard. There was not 
the least necessity that two hands should be laid to 
that one light basket. It just happened, as do so 
many other pleasant things in this delightfully 
unorderly world. 

At the door she stopped and faced him. A deep 
seriousness had filled up the dimples. 

“Mr.—Pearlhunter—” 
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The slow eyes of the man found her face, and she 
paused. 

“You told me to leave off the Miss. I’m askin’ 
you to leave off the Mr.” 

The dimples came back, but only for a moment. 

‘__Pearlhunter.” The name came strange to her. 
“You will be the first man, except my father and 
the doctor, that has crossed this door-step in seven 
years.” Her voice fell very low. “You must not be 
surprised at what you see.” 

From behind the closed door of the cabin came 
a groan—not of physical pain, but one that seemed 
to mutter up out of a wracked soul. It was as if 
the woods had groaned; and the wind had gathered 
up the sad melancholy of it and poured it down into 
this lonely cabin. The girl dropped her side of the 
basket handle. 

“Daddy!” she cried; and dashed the door open. 

The Pearlhunter was a hard man to jar out of his 
habitual calm, but the sight that met him as he 
followed her across the door-step struck him rigid 
and staring. 

A huge iron gray shell of a man rose slowly in 
the shadow the late afternoon cast over the room. 
The light that fell in at the open door brought out 
the pathetic, nervous quiver of his face; the solemn 
vacancy of his pitiful eyes. It was the Wild Man. 
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The girl ran to him and put her arms about his 
shoulders. He seemed not to feel her touch. Slowly 
and noiselessly he approached the Pearlhunter. A 
leaf couldn’t have drifted across the floor more 
silently, or more involuntarily. Some extraneous 
force seemed to drive him. 

The girl clung to him and tried to coax him, even 
drag him, back into his chair. He seemed to be 
utterly unaware of her weight. There was a knife 
in his hand. His hollow eyes never left the Pearl- 
hunter’s face. 

With all the girl’s hurried assurance that he was 
harmless, that there was no danger, it took all the 
Pearlhunter’s resolution to abide the coming of 
that gaunt gray apparition. His breath came fast. 
He set the basket down on the floor, dropped his hat 
beside it, and kept his eye on the knife. Oddly 
enough, as he recalled afterward, the only detail 
he could distinctly remember of that tense scene 
was that the knife had a buck-horn handle and a 
slightly curved blade. 

A pale fire burned away back in the Wild Man’s 
vacant eyes, and his beard writhed with the quiver 
of his features. He even raised his hands and ran 
them over the Pearlhunter’s face, as a blind man 
might in searching for some recognizable feature. 

Apparently he did not find it. The pale fires died 
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out of his eyes; his face quivered; his breast seemed 
to collapse; the tense silence shivered with a groan. 
The inrush of strength that had seemed to dower 
his vast frame with irresistible force fell from him 
as amantle. He tottered as the girl led him, like a 
tired child, back to his chair. 

Her father! The daughter of the Wild Man! 

He stepped aside out of the open door and let the 
sun in. It streaked across the floor and caught her 
where she stooped over the old man’s chair. Its 
light brought out her wholesome, healthy beauty; the 
fresh, fragrant innocence of her—a flower by a 
ruined wall. 

She seemed for the moment to have forgotten his 
presence. He glanced around the cabin. It was 
really four cabins—four rooms—under one roof. 
The door by which they had entered faced south. 
He stood in the center room, or center cabin. A 
curtained opening led to another room on the west; 
a similar opening, with the curtain looped back and 
tied with a bit of ribbon, disclosed a room on the 
east. A closed door gave entrance to the third room, 
probably the kitchen, jogged a little to allow for a 
window near the northwest corner of the center 
room. 

The furnishings were a surprise to the Pearl- 
hunter. He didn’t know that people ever had such 
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things in houses:—chairs with cushioned seats; a 
queer little bed upholstered in plush and leather; 
flowered carpet on the floor; wonderful pictures on 
the walls; over the windows snow-white curtains 
held back by bright ribbon. He was afraid to move. 
He couldn’t bring himself to think of walking over 
that soft covered floor. He stood still and gazed 
about him. 

The evidence of the girl’s hand was everywhere: 
—on a table by the window a vase of wild roses 
beside a dainty flat basket with a bit of sewing hang- 
ing over the rim; a cover, thrown over the mantel 
shelf, was embroidered in morning-glories; a square 
pillow on the queer little leather-covered bed had 
worked upon it in colored threads the picture of a 
man and woman standing at an open well. 

By some inner sense he knew that the east room 
was her room. Through the looped-back curtain he 
glimpsed its daintiness—so like her. It came over 
him that it was not quite, well, gentlemanly, to be 
looking into a girl’s room, so he turned his eyes away. 

One feature of the room impressed him deeply: 
the books—a long case of them along the north wall. 
How could anybody ever read so many! Books! 
He had wished for them; had resolved to know what 
was in some of them, when he had found his pearl. 
And now he had found his pearl. 
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His gaze traveled back to the fireplace. A revolver 
—a very dependable looking six-gun—lay upon the 
mantel. Above it, arranged across a draped Ameri- 
can flag, hung a silk sash, a tasseled cord, a pair of 
silver spurs, and a sword. Looped in the sword hilt 
were two strands of ribbon, one purple, the other 
gold. There came a dim remembrance that he had 
once heard somewhere these were the colors of a 
famous regiment that greatly distinguished itself in 
the Indian Wars. 

The half minute or more he had spent looking over 
the room had given him time to recover his calm, and 
now his glance came back to the ruin in the chair. 

The Wild Man was whetting the knife against his 
palm, mumbling and muttering. He seemed to gloat 
over the glitter of it—and the girl within easy reach 
of his hand. The Pearlhunter stiffened; gathered 
himself to spring. She happened to look up, caught 
his eye, and shook her head. Seemingly unconscious 
of any danger, she came to the door, picked up her 
basket and his hat and put them on the table beside 
the vase of wild roses. 

“You’re not afraid?” asked the Pearlhunter. 

“He wouldn’t harm a fly.” 

“But the knife?” 

“He plays with it by the hour.” 

“That knife,” she went on, as if weighing the 
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thought it raised. “He keeps it with him night and 
day. I fear death will sometime come of that knife!” 

His eyes urged her to go on. 

“Seven years he’s been as you see him. Up to 
that time he was the most wonderful father a girl 
ever had. He wasn’t gray until then, and he didn’t 
wear a beard. Those who knew him then wouldn’t 
know him now. It was seven years ago this June— 
the twentieth. I remember it because it was my 
birthday—I was twelve. That evening I heard a 
groan at the kitchen door. I ran out, and there was 
Daddy, holding to the doorpost to keep from falling, 
his hands covered with blood, and blood all over his 
face and hair. I helped him in, washed off the blood 
and discovered it came from a wound in his head. 
I bound it up the best I could and ran to the village 
for the doctor. 

“When he came, he said Daddy had been shot. 
There was a long scar—like a groove—that the 
doctor said was made by the bullet. It had caused 
concussion of the brain. Since that he has been 
like—this. The knife he must have taken from the 
person that shot him, for he had none of his own. 
It was clutched tight in his hand when I found him 
—the knife, and this—” 

She beckoned him across the room to the book- 
ease. It was the first carpet the Pearlhunter had 
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ever walked over. He set his feet down like a man 
crossing thin ice. 

She fumbled out from behind a row of books a 
small packet, with the caution: 

“You mustn’t let Daddy see it. He will go wild 
if you do. I used to keep it stuck behind the picture, 
but it worked out into sight one day, and he drove 
the knife through it before I could get it away from 
him. If he ever finds the man it belongs to he'll 
serve him the same way, I’m afraid. Sometimes I 
think that’s why he haunts the woods—to see if he 
can find him. There, you can see where the knife 
went through.” 

She had been unwrapping a fold of paper as she 
talked. The sight of its contents surprised a low 
exclamation from the Pearlhunter. It was a red 
mask, 


CHAPTER XI 
THE WILD MAN 


HE Pearlhunter fingered the bit of stiff cloth 

lying across the girl’s palm with such quick 
eagerness that her eyes sought his face curiously. 
The red mask! The slit of the knife near an eye- 
hole—no man in the Flatwoods better able to read 
the story it told; none better able to piece together 
the fragments of that seven-year-old tragedy. 

Up through the eyeholes there seemed to glow a 
pair of eyes—blue, like blue ice; eyes that glow black 
when roused. He knew what they looked like when 
the blue turned to black. 

Another impression flashed upon him, and the 
eyes were gone. In examining the mask his fingers 
had come in contact with the girl’s hand—the soft 
cushions of her palm. It glowed over him like a 
bath of warm sunshine. 

The Pearlhunter was finding himself. It was like 
discovering a new world. The wonder of it—that he 
was there—-the thousand other places he might have 
been, but wasn’t! 
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Suddenly, without warning, a deep groan set the 
silence ashiver. The girl crammed the packet back 
behind the books; the Pearlhunter whirled. 

The Wild Man had risen from his chair and stood 
peering toward him with wide, weird eyes. Witha 
step that was ghostly noiseless he crossed the floor. 
Quite close he came, his dulled senses seeming to need 
the stimulus of close contact. His bony hands and 
long arms were quivering; his hollow face twitching 
pitifully. 

“He’s never like this,” the girl whispered. 

The young man glanced at her and stood still. 
The thin hands fluttered over his face and head. 
Even their lightest touch was heavy with a strength 
that must have been prodigious—as if the fires of 
his malady kindled a force in him more than human. 
Some impulse of compassion must have reached the 
heart of the Pearlhunter, for he stretched his long 
arm forth and laid it about the old man’s shoulders. 
Instantly he felt the weight of the gray giant upon 
him. It might have been the one thing the stricken 
man craved in his dumb way—the touch of his kind; 
the prop of a man’s arm. 

The situation embarrassed the Pearlhunter. It 
was like winning the confidence of a little child, and 
then not knowing what to do with it. 

The girl was quick to see his embarrassment, and, 
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much as a mother might coax a child away from 
some one she imagined it was annoying, she led the 
old man back to his chair; then, leaving him, she 
hurried across the room to the bookcase. 

“T never saw him so restless before,” she said, as 
she passed by. ‘He seems to like you, though,” she 
continued while finding the book she wanted. 
“Strange, too, for he’s cross usually, even to the 
doctor. Won’t you excuse me till I quiet him?” 

Before he could reply she had found the book and 
hurried back to the chair. Opening it, she laid it 
upon the old man’s knees. He bent his head and felt 
over the open page with his hand, but the weird eyes 
could no longer resolve the frozen magic of the words. 
He fidgeted in his chair and the book slid to the 
floor. 

The picture was too distressing, and the Pearl- 
hunter turned his face away. From where he stood 
he had an almost unobstructed view into the east 
room, the girl’s room, and before he realized it his 
eyes had strayed past the curtains. Amazement 
held them there a moment in spite of him. The 
room, in striking contrast to what he had seen of 
the rest of the house, was almost bare of furniture— 
a carpetless floor; the rudest of beds; a broken chair, 
and little else. Yet it held a certain intangible 
daintiness—unmistakably a girl’s room. 
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He heard her walking across the floor and turned 
away half guiltily. She had her hand upon the cur- 
tained entrance of the west room, and he noticed that 
it was carpeted, and was otherwise furnished quite 
in keeping with the room in which he stood, certainly 
in very decided contrast to the room upon the east. 

But he had no time to reflect on all these things, 
for the girl reappeared in a moment carrying a cello, 
which she placed between the old man’s knees. She 
put the bow in his right hand and lifted his left 
to the strings. He laid his cheek down upon the 
instrument; grew quiet. For an instant a flicker of 
pleasure glowed faintly behind the solemn tragedy 
of his face, as his trembling fingers groped over the 
strings, groped like blind men astray from old, 
familiar paths. The faltering bow tried to wake the 
strings, but in vain. The old man’s body seemed to 
shrink together. His chin dropped down upon his 
breast. But the next instant he sat upright and 
rigid; his wide eyes, groping around, found the 
Pearlhunter, and he started to rise—grappled up, 
strained up, as if by a power outside himself. 

The girl caught the falling bow from his hand; 
drew the cello to her and deftly twisted the strings 
in tune, 

The Pearlhunter stood amazed at what followed. 
The tones of the cello seemed to reach out into the 
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quiet evening, purple with the close of day, and 
gather up the drowsy sounds of wood and stream, 
and bring them in and strew them down like falling 
rose leaves:—the fall of a distant oar; the lap of 
water upon cooi rocks; the pulse of a current that 
rose and fell; the croon of contented trees under a 
serene sunset. He did not know that what he heard 
was Beethoven’s incomparably witching Moonlight 
Sonata. 

The theme changed, and the girl’s face lifted as he 
had seen it that first moment at the pool. 


“O, for the wings, for the wings of a dove] 
Far away, far away would I rove.” 


The red lips caressed each word before they let it 
fall. She seemed unconscious of the cello; her fingers 
instinctively knew where the magic lay. The cabin 
walls dimmed away and the Pearlhunter was back 
at the pool—wonderful feet dabbling the water; the 
upturned face; the thrush song; wild roses slipping 
from a round arm and dringling down upon the rock. 


“And remain there forever at rest!’ 


The song ended; the last soft harmony of the cello 
slipped away into the elusive distance; farther, 
fainter, lost at last among the trees. 
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The old man’s head had drooped forward, his eyes 
were closed, his face muffled in his rumpled beard 
upon his breast. Leaning the cello against the chair, 
the girl picked up a limp arm, laid it about her neck, 
and led him away, like a drowsy child, through the 
curtained entrance of the west room. 


CHAPTER XII 
SPIES OF THE TWILIGHT 


ITH the departure of the girl the picture 
dissolved; the evening world: became a vast 
emptiness, an emptiness the silence poured in to fill. 
It caught the Pearlhunter in its flood; it held him; 
overwhelmed him; found out little nooks and cran- 
nies of his nature that he never knew were there. 
The curtains parted. <A soft step crossed the 
carpet. The world came back. A deep breath 
swelled the chest of the Pearlhunter—deep as if it 
had been the only breath he had taken since the song 
began. 

“Next to the thrush song, that was the most 
wonderful thing I ever heard!” 

The girl looked up from rearranging the cushions 
in the old man’s chair. 

“Daddy taught me. He said it was my gift. He 
had the deepest, soft voice,” she went on, more to 
herself than to him. “Like the low tones of the 
cello, though it always made him sad to sing. Long 
ago, when I was a child, he used to hold me in his 
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arms and sing to me. I’d hear the tears come into 
his voice, put up my hand, and feel them running 
down his face.. Then he’d hold me close and tell 
me a story; but I’d rather have had him sing. He 
was a wonderful cellist before—!” 

She bowed her head over the chair and the Pearl- 
hunter fancied he saw tears. But her face was soon 
up again, brave and cheerful. 

“You could sing.” 

“Me!” It was about the most startling thing she 
could have said. The dry splinters of a grin pinched 
up the corners of his eyes. “I’d have the woods to 
myself if I tried.” 

She looked at him. The tiniest suggestion of a 
frown seemed to be trying to find a place on her face. 

“Do you know, I don’t like you to say that.” 

The man stood before her like a criminal caught 
red-handed. The suggestion of the frown was gone 
instantly. 

“There! I didn’t mean that. I forgot that I was 
talking to a big, strong man, instead of to the 
Squirrels and cardinals. And you’re the only man 
Ive talked to, except the doctor and storekeeper.” 

The Pearlhunter wanted to say something—tried 
to—but for the life of him couldn’t think of a thing 
to say—that would do to say. A spot of dust on the 
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sleeve of his blouse caught his eye. He looked hard 
at it; brushed it away. The girl talked on. 

“But I won’t quite take back what I said. You 
could sing. Your voice is soft and low and strong— 
like Daddy’s. I didn’t notice it till a little bit ago, 
but I think I felt it all along. I guess that’s why I 
trusted you—hbecause your voice 7s like Daddy’s.” 

The Pearlhunter was standing quite close to her. 
His eyes drank in the plump white mystery of her 
throat; the bit of ribbon rising and falling upon her 
bosom. It was an old ribbon, old and worn. He 
studied her dress. It had been many a day since it 
was new. He recalled the old man’s coat and his 
shoes. They were as old as hers. He glanced around 
the cabin; stole a quick look toward the east room— 
her room. The Pearlhunter was slow—in some 
things—but somehow he always managed to arrive 
in time. 

“Wild Rose!” 

Her eyes jumped to his. She let him see how much 
the name pleased her. 

“You’ve just said a mighty big thing to me. 
You’ve said you trust me. That’s a big thing for a 
a girl to say toa man. The Almighty alone knows 
whether I’ll do to trust. Now don’t think hard of 
what I’m about to say. And I wish I knew some nice 
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way to say it. But I don’t know any way only just 
to say it. Don’t you need help—money, I mean?” 

A succession of emotions flitted across the girl’s 
face:—pleasure at the name; bewilderment as he 
talked on; and at the last, a smile. The man 
watched the smile. It was a brave smile, but it had 
to retreat, beaten back by a stronger foe. Her lips 
drew together; her chin quivered; she bowed her 
head and buried her face in her arms. 

What had he done! Had she misunderstood him! 
The Pearlhunter inwardly cursed his clumsiness. He 
searched for some word to comfort her. As well 
search a gray sky for a star. He found his hard 
hand stealing toward her hair. How helpless she 
was—and he had hurt her. His fingers strayed over 
the soft locks and smoothed them. 

It seemed a long time to the Pearlhunter before 
she raised her face. He half dreaded to see her 
eyes; but—a desperate glance—no reproach in 
them. He had not been misunderstood. 

“T don’t know how Iam to goon.” Her throat and 
neck and face flamed crimson at the admission. “I 
can’t leave to go out to service; and all the furniture 
that can be spared I have sold.” 

“Only your own,” he blurted out, rather im~ 
prudently, as he reflected afterward, for how was 
she to know that he had glanced into her room? 
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“TI didn’t wish Daddy to miss anything.” 

The unselfishness of her act seemed not to have 
entered her mind, but it was not lost on the Pearl- 
hunter. 

“The storekeeper has been so good to me, and 
trusted me for so many things. I’m afraid to think 
how much I owe him. But he is old, and his wife 
has been ill. It mortifies me to have to ask him for 
more credit, but I can’t let Daddy starve. Money 
used to come to us before he got—hurt. But I found 
out afterward that it always came addressed simply 
to Box 23. Not even the postmaster knows Daddy’s 
name. Neither—do—lI!” 

Her voice fell very low. The Pearlhunter pitied 
her, for he knew what it was like not to know 
“Daddy’s name.” 

“The doctor says,” she went on, “that the bullet 
broke a piece of skull, so that it presses on the 
brain. He thinks a great surgeon he knows might 
be able to raise that little piece of skull and make 
Daddy well. And that’s what hurts me worst of 
all—that I can’t have it done.” 

She stopped; turned her head away. There came 
into the man’s level eyes a look that the hard men 
of the river had learned to know. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘You must trust me. You 
must iet me help you. You already know the story 
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of the Blue Moon. Such a find always brings the 
pearl buyers. They flock to it like vultures to a 
carcass. They’ll soon be here—maybe to-morrow. I'll 
sell the pearl, and you shall send for that surgeon.” 

Like one waking from a dream to find the dream 
come true—she turned slowly and raised her face to 
his. The full significance of his offer, the big gen- 
erosity of it, the immense fact of it, escaped her in 
the first moments. Only a mere detail of it reached 
her. 

“T—-we—couldn’t ever pay you back.” 

It was on his tongue to say he didn’t expect to be 
paid back—that he didn’t want to be paid back, but 
a glance at her somehow made such an answer im- 
possible. The bookcase gave him an inspiration. 

“You could let me read these books.” 

“Why, you could do that anyway.” 

She looked at him in curious surprise. Not 
knowing the hope that was slowly waking in her, he 
misinterpreted the look. He avoided her eyes. 

His generosity had overreached his tact. Such an 
offer couldn’t be made to a girl in the same way it 
could be made toaman. A river man in unfamiliar 
waters, the channel lost, his eye roved the room in 
desperation. It lighted finally on the cello still lean- 
ing against the old man’s chair. 

“You can teach me singin’ lessons!” 
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He said it a good deal as a man might consent 
to a surgical operation, with the chances dead 
against him. 

But she was too deep in the hope his offer was 
slowly bringing to life to see the humor of the 
situation. She was gazing down at the easy chair, 
in her thought a gaunt, gray form that had been in 
that chair so long that the days when the noble head 
was not gray, the eyes not vacant, were far away in 
the long ago. It was hard to bring that distant long 
ago back into now. 

“That wouldn’t be worth—money,” she said at 
last. ‘That would just be fun, if—things were so I 
could.” 

The Pearlhunter picked up his hat from the table, 
stood fumbling it and thinking intently. He did not 
know that her thoughts were still in the long ago. 
To him she was merely refusing his offer graciously. 

But the Pearlhunter was a hard man to whip. It 
went against the grain of him to give up till the last 
lick was struck. Something she had said a few min- 
utes before happened into his thoughts. 

“When your father is well, there’ll be more money 
coming to Box 23. He can pay me back then 
himself.” 

He said it slowly—like a man laying his last card 
on the table, and the odds against him. 
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But the effect was utterly opposite to what he had 
dreaded. Her eyes sprang to his face, and there was 
something in them he had not seen there before. He 
knew in that instant that she had not misunderstood 
him. Her face had become like the hills when the 
dawn wakes them out of night; her eyes like the sun 
trail across the Wabash. With a freedom from 
which the high moment took even the tiniest sem- 
blance of boldness, she stepped toward him and laid 
’ her hand on his arm. 

“You’re wonderful! I don’t suppose anybody else 
in the world would do such a thing for folks like—us 
—for strangers. Forgive me that I didn’t thank you. 
It was all so marvelous! But I do, I do, over and 
over!” 

The puzzled misgivings on the wind-seasoned face 
of the man melted up into a slow smile. 

“It’s nothing—” he said. 

That was the best he could do, the utmost syllable 
he could muster. 

“Nothing! When Daddy is to be well, and the 
good days are coming back! How can I ever thank 
you!” 

“It’s nothing,” he repeated. ‘“I’d just as soon 
you”—he hesitated; finally added the word: “folks— 
had the money for a while as to let it stand there in 
the bank idle.” 
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“Yes, but how many would look at it that way? 
I’m sure the bank wouldn’t; nor the doctor; nor 
anybody—but you. Except Daddy,” she added. “He 
would—when he was well. He was like—you.” 

The remark seemed to call for no reply. At any 
rate the Pearlhunter made none. 

But though he often lacked words, though the 
moods and manners of women were mysteries 
unrevealed to him, there was no sight nor sound of 
the woods and streams whose meaning he could not 
read. The failing light drew his eye to the open 
door. The first soft footed spies of twilight were 
stealing over the slope. They had tramped the 
sparkle out of the branch, and it lay dim and dark 
between its low banks. The red remnant of the sun 
speared into the woods in crimson shafts. A thou- 
sand clucks and chuckles told him that the honest 
wood-folk were cuddling in for the night, and the 
rogues were waking. 

“Anyhow,” he said, as if continuing some previous 
remark—some remark he had doubtless been turning 
over in his mind, since he had let fall no word of it— 
“the first thing is to sell the pearl.” 

He stepped toward the open door. She followed 
him. With the air of a man seeking some excuse 
to linger, he turned at the threshold. 

“Sure you’re not afraid?” 
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“Afraid! With Daddy?” A thought clouded her 
eyes. Her face fell. “I’m only too safe,” she con- 
tinued in a low voice. “Nobody in the Flatwoods 
would venture near this place. They think it’s— 
it’s—” 

She did not finish. The man guessed, and stood 
silent. 

But the future held too big a hope for her to stay: 
long under a chance cloud. She raised her face after 
a moment and held out her hand. He grasped it in 
both his own. 

“Don’t feel bad,” she said, “because you have no 
name but—Pearlhunter. I haven’t any either but— 
but—” 

“Wild Rose,” he finished. 

He watched the dimples come back; and the soft 
twilight in her eyes; and a shaft of bronze sunset 
doing straight magic with her hair. He felt her 
hand slipping out from between his,—the cushions 
of her palm; her soft fingers—and turned away. 

Down near the flat rock at the pool he looked back 
and found the cabin through the trees. She was 
still standing in the door. He waved his hand. Her 
white arm shot up in the twilight, outlined for a 
brief instant against the gray logs. 


CHAPTER XIII 
AN ARM ACROSS THE MOON 


HE cabin at Fallen Rock was very gloomy as the 

Pearlhunter came down the bluff, walked around 
to the front door and pushed it open. The fire had 
long since died in the stove. In the twilight the 
interior of the cabin was like night. He hastened 
to light the candle. The sight of his mother’s chair, 
when the light brought it out of the gloom, oppressed 
him heavily. 

For some time he stood undecided just where to 
lay his hands; just where to begin to gather up the 
severed threads of his broken home. For an instant 
he was strongly tempted to move back to the house- 
boat. The slap and wash of the river would be better 
than this dead silence. The Boss’s old shotgun still 
stood just inside the door. His eye happened to 
light on it. That dangerous moment of the early 
morning crossed his recollection, but for all that he 
found himself wishing for the honest old fellow’s 
company. 

The Pearlhunter had been trained in a hard school; 

1%, 
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the school of necessity. It has no favorites; breeds 
no weaklings. Glancing from the shotgun, his eye 
traveled over the table, still cluttered with dishes; 
from the table to the window. The wild roses in the 
tumbler on the sill drew his steps across the floor. 
There was still enough life and color in them to flood 
his mind with many things—the selling of the pearl; 
a gray ghost that had searched his face; a brave 
little woman that for seven years had borne a sorrow 
-worse than his own. And she trusted him. 

The next moment the stove lids were rattling, and 
in due time the kettle, filled at the spring, was sing- 
ing bravely. There was no longer any hesitation in 
the steps that made the floor of the old cabin creak. 
The man’s face showed that he had grappled the 
broken and snarled threads of his life with a 
determined hand. 

He had not eaten since morning. The smell of 
the coffee and bacon whetted keen his appetite. Still, 
when the solitary supper was finished and the time 
came for that delicious moment of relaxation that 
falls at the end of the evening meal, all unaware the 
silence crept out upon him, deepened, intensified by 
the throb of the night—the drone of the beetles; the 
frogs across the river in the bayou; the lap of the 
waterfall; the lonesome wail of a whip-poor-will back 
in the woods. 
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The silence rode him for some time before he 
wakened to the fact. When he did awake to it, felt 
himself in the drift of it, he sprang up and resolutely 
shook himself free. The dishes needed attention, 
but the cool evening was so inviting that he stepped 
out of the cabin, thinking to sit upon the door-step a 
while before putting the things away. 

The moon was not due till midnight, but the sky 
was already spiked with stars; and so blue and deep 
that it appeared to have no bottom. A good eye 
seemed to be all that was needed to see clear through. 

The Pearlhunter’s eyes were good, but they lost 
themselves in the bottomless azure. The stars 
winked down at him as he lounged against the cabin 
wall, and he blinked back at them. Finally the lap 
of the waterfall became so tangled in the drone of 
the beetles that the one could not be told from the 
other; the wail of the whip-poor-will and the bluster 
of the frogs blended into close harmony. The sky 
grew so deep that the dizzy stars fell in; the water- 
fall and the beetles, the frogs and the whip-poor-will, 
lost themselves somewhere behind the hills away in 
the south; the Pearlhunter leant hard against the 
house logs. 

They all came back after a while: the waterfall 
and the beetles; the frogs and the whip-poor-will— 
and with them, the creak of oars. The bottom grew 
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again in the sky; the stars came back out of the deep 
azure. The man’s eyes opened. It was the sound 
of oars that opened them. For the first moment he 
did not know that he had been asleep. A glance at 
the east, all a-flare with the close coming of the 
moon, convinced him that he had slept—for hours. 

Midnight. What were oars doing on the Wabash 
at midnight? The creaking of them, accompanied 
by the dull clupp-clupp of the oar locks, drew nearer. 
Presently there came the gruff tones of men, surly, 
and short-spoken. 

When even with the house-boat the rowing ceased, 
and he knew the boat was being allowed to drift. He 
knew so well what was happening that fancy could 
almost catch the low purr of the water under the 
bow. 

“‘Hello-o, up there!” 

It was the hoarse, gruff voice of the Boss. A day 
and half anight! The finding of the Blue Moon had 
been celebrated most furiously. 

“Hello-o!” he answered. 

He heard the Boss swear and say to the others: 
“There! What’d I tell y’u! I knowed he wouldn’t 
be asleep.” The hoarse voice, thickened a good deal 
by the celebration, boomed across the water again 
and bounded against the face of the cliff. 
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“Louie Solomon struck town t’-night. He’ll be 
down in th’ mornin’.” 

“Let ’im come.” 

“Stick out fer th’ five thousan’.” 

The Pearlhunter did not answer. 

“Be up t’-morrow, sometime,” the voice boomed 
out again. 

“Come ahead.” 

The Boss tossed back no further word. A hot 
argument of some sort had started in the boat, 
though such a jumble of voices took part in it that 
the Pearlhunter could not clearly make out what it 
was about. As near as he could tell they were argu- 
ing the question whether he should stick to the five 
thousand or hold out for more. The voices seemed 
about equally divided, each one bent on winning the 
point, with victory apparently depending on who 
could talk fastest and loudest. A dry grin wrinkled 
his face as the boat drifted on by. He had heard 
many an argument of that sort—had taken part in 
a few himself. 

So Louie Solomon, the smoothest, trickiest, shifti- 
est of them all, would be “down in the mornin’.” The 
eyes of the Pearlhunter narrowed. For some time 
he sat looking down the dark streak where the river 
lay, where the wrangling voices were finally 
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swallowed up, and the creak of the oars came back 
fainter and fainter. 

The flare in. the east grew more insistent, as if 
determined to compel the attention of a drowsy 
world. Long spangles of crimson focused more and 
more in a luminous core, barely below the rim of the 
world. The core grew glorious; slipped from behind 
the hills and drenched the trees with pale silver. 
The brink of midnight! Almost to-morrow! The 
best of to-day a white arm thrust up in outline 
against the gray logs of a three-gabled cabin; the 
best of to-morrow—what? 

His jaws snapped together. He turned and re- 
entered the cabin. The dishes were still awaiting 
him. A glance and a backward jerk of his hand was 
all the attention they got. The candle had burned 
low. The draft that set in from the open door had 
guttered it deep. He blew it out, flung off his 
clothes and rolled into bed. 

“Five thousand!” he muttered, dropping into the 
sleep that comes easy to the woodsman. “Not even 
Louie Solomon can beat me if I stick right there. 
That’s what I’ll do—stick—right there. I’m not 
askin’ more, and he shan’t have it for—less—” 

So long as the pulse of the woods beat normal the 
sleep of the Pearlhunter was sound. The hoot of 
the owl; the whine of the wildcat; the howl of the 
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wolves; never disturbed him. In cabin or house- 
boat, or out under the trees, he could sleep through 
it all. But let a false note creep into the wild medley 
and it instantly reached him. It was his training, 
and could be counted on. 

Some time away in the dead night the false note 
came—guarded footfalls outside the cabin, and close 
to the wall. Without start or stir the Pearlhunter’s 
eyes came open, every sense at keenest pitch. It 
must have been near morning, for the moon stood 
almost straight in the open door. He slid his hand 
down his side, felt for the revolver under the edge 
of his thigh, laid it across his chest, and covered both 
hand and revolver with a corner of the sheet. 

A form blotted the moonlight upon the floor with 
a living splotch of shadow. An arm came in at the 
door; a hand fumbled behind the casement. That 
was all. No face appeared. A moment or two, and 
the arm disappeared; the splotch of shadow slid off 
the square of moonlight; the soft footfalls slipped 
away around the east end of the cabin and muffled 
into silence. 

Very softly the Pearlhunter rose to his feet. The 
light outside was far too bright to risk venturing 
forth. It would have betrayed him instantly. He 
glanced around the cabin. The moon had passed by 
the east window, so that it was in the shadow. He 
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stole across the floor and peeped out through a 
broken pane. 

A man was picking his way up the bluff. He 
seemed in no great hurry, nor in the least disturbed. 
At the top of the bluff he stopped and looked back. 
In his brief instant of pause before striding away 
into the woods the moon picked him out clear as day. 
{It was the Man-in-the-Fancy-Vest. 

There was no more sleep for the Pearlhunter. He 
left the window, went to the cabin door and felt 
behind the casement where the hand had groped. 
His fingers came in contact with a tiny bundle 
wedged between the logs and the door frame. He 
drew it forth and unrolled it in the moonlight, deem- 
ing it imprudent to light the candle. Even before 
the moonbeams fell upon the thing he knew by a 
certain disquieting premonition what it would prove 
to be—a red mask. 

He felt along the wall to the chink above the table 
and poked his fingers between it and the logs, where 
he had concealed the packet the evening they moved 
into the cabin. It was still there. He drew it forth 
and compared it with the other. They were almost 
identical, and of a pattern with the one he had seen 
that afternoon at the three-gabled cabin. 

He sat down by the table and dropped his chin in 
his palm. What did it mean? What must it mean 
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—this last one? He knew the meaning of the first— 
dropped by chance. He had a very plausible surmise 
as to the story of the other, the one with the knife 
thrust through it at the three-gabled cabin. But 
this one—this last one. 

He raised his eyes to the open door. Why had the 
arm slipped in across the moonlight and felt out with 
such care a hiding-place behind the casement? At 
first blush it looked like melodrama, cheap at that— 
the frock coat; fancy vest; soft steps; the stealthy 
arm. But no; that wouldn’t do. The man was not 
that kind. The Wabash country knew pretty well 
what the Red Mask was and what he was not. There 
was a dash of the dramatic in him, of the spectacular, 
a voluptuous taste for the picturesque; but—well, a 
man that could hold the law at the point of a six-gun 
for half a lifetime had other stuff in him than that. 

No, he wanted to hide that bit of cloth right there. 
But why? The Pearlhunter raked his brain for the 
answer. Why? He must have been ignorant that 
the other was hidden behind the chink, or why should 
he have taken such pains to hide this one? He was 
probably ignorant of the fact that he had dropped 
the other one in the cabin that night; possibly did 
not know where he nad lost it. It was even con- 
ceivable that the loss of it may have occasioned him 
no small anxiety. If he did not know that he had 
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dropped the other mask in the cabin, he probably 
was unaware that the Pearlhunter knew him. The 
young man sat still a long time over that thought. 

That he could with such apparent readiness supply 
himself with another mask after the first was lost 
suggested a near-by rendezvous, undoubtedly some- 
where in the Flatwoods—a rendezvous, or a 
confederate. But that was unlike him—to have a 
confederate. He was known to work alone. And 
his horse—he would not likely allow himself to get 
far from it. He wouldn’t dare ride it into the 
village. Rocket, the famous thoroughbred of the 
Red Mask, was well known. And a horse can not be 
easily disguised. 

But always, no matter where his thoughts strayed, 
like a man lost in the woods and traveling in a 
circle, he invariably came back to the starting point 
—the question: Why did he hide the mask in the 
cabin? One thing was certain. He didn’t hide it 
without a purpose. 

He seemed to feel some intangible, indefinable 
force for evil forming about him—like spider webs 
across the face; delicately effective; hideously 
efficient. A kind of dread crept out of the silence : 
and the solitude and gripped his spirit. Danger; 
death—the Red Mask juggled with them as a king 
juggles empires. Why didn’t he draw there in the 
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saloon; why didn’t he draw at the fence? There 
was death in his eyes. 

The scene in the cabin that first evening crossed 
his mind, when by chance he had learned the secret 
of the man’s identity: a secret shared by no one else 
in the Flatwoods; a secret he dared not reveal for 
want of proof. He had often thought of it. To-night 
freshened it in his mind compellingly: the strange 
actions of his mother; her flaring scorn; how she 
had sprung from her chair and beat the intruder off 
with the imperious dignity of her eyes. Her story, 
the one all too brief word that had reached him out 
of the sealed past, came to him again. Long and 
long he sat with his head bowed over the table. 

Dawn at the east window surprised him. He 
stepped to the cabin door. The square of moonlight 
upon the floor was pale and sickly. Great shafts 
of bronze thrust up out of the east and dimmed the 
stars. A mist lay along the river like a cloud that 
had fallen from the sky and loved the warm earth 
so well that it refused to return. 

He stood in the door and watched the world wake 
up—his world; the only world he knew. A half 
sleepy twitter here and there among the trees; a 
croak down by the water’s edge; a squawk over in 
the bayou; and on the higher ground a trill now and 
then of distilled witchery—he knew them all, every 
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voice. A crow wallowed along in the purple light 
and rasped the silence with his raucous call. He was 
answered by another from somewhere across in the 
bottoms. The woods lifted its thousand voices; a 
multitude shouting, as at the coming of a hero. And 
the hero was at hand. The gates of dawn opened and 
he drove in. Bronze turned to gold; the hills away 
in the south bared their heads; a soft breeze crooned 
along over the trees and blew out the morning star. 

In the early light the Pearlhunter searched the 
ground about the door-step for any tracks that might 
have been left by the night prowler. About a cabin 
door-step, though long unused, there is always an 
open space beaten down so hard that neither grass 
nor weeds take root. In the hard and moldy open 
ground he found the marks of a boot. The heel had 
only touched the ground once or twice. He was 
struck by its small size. It was said by some that 
the Red Mask had been a gentleman and an artist 
before he took to the road. The Pearlhunter could 
well believe it, for certainly no other boot in the 
Flatwoods could leave a print so small. The track 
where the heel had touched he bent over and studied 
closely. 

The heel had been somewhat worn, so that the 
nails protruded slightly. They had left a very dis- 
tinct row of prints around the edge of the mark. 
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The track was made by the right boot. He hunted 
one of the left. No nails showed. From the circum- 
stance he concluded that the outer heel-cap of the 
right boot had come off, allowing the nails to 
protrude. It had probably come off very recently, 
as the prints were sharply outlined. 

It would be hard to say what train of thought the 
finding of the heel print plunged the man back into 
as he straightened and stood crumpling the two 
patches of stiff cloth in his hand. His gray eyes 
and passive face were hard to read. An old broken 
crock lay against the cabin near the step. He picked 
it up, turned it up-side-down over the heel print and 
went back into the cabin. 

He kindled a fire in the cook stove, and when he 
had it going good, dropped both masks in and 
watched them burn to cinders,—and afterward 
raked the ashes. 


CHAPTER XIV 


To HAVE AND TO HOLD 


HE Pearlhunter, with the horse sense twenty 

years of hard knocks had beaten into him, knew 
that this was his day—his one first day—his to 
seize; to have; to hold. 

Already he had fidgeted nearly half of it away. 
A dozen times he was tempted to doubt the Boss’s 
statement that Louie Solomon had “struck town” 
and would be “down in the mornin’.” Once or twice 
he had tramped through the bushes and out upon the 
deck of the house-boat to gaze up the river. More 
than once he had started impatiently, half decided to 
go to the village and see for himself. But as often 
he had returned to the door-step to wait, with what 
patience he could muster. It would not do to let 
Louie Solomon think he was anxious to sell the pearl 
—which, in reality, was the very thing he was 
burning up with eagerness to do. . 

Five thousand dollars; a gray ghost in the easy 
chair in the cabin of the three gables; a girl that 
“trusted” him—and the big day going! It was 
enough to make a man restless. 

130 
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The forenoon was nearly gone when, through the 
trees up the river, he caught the bright glint of the 
sun upon oar blades. Even at that distance he knew 
the craft—Louie Solomon’s long, white six-oared 
skiff. 

His tardy coming meant to the Pearlhunter that 
the shifty buyer was following the same tactics he 
himself had followed in not going to the village— 
faking a show of indifference. It’s the first instinct 
of every man who buys or sells, a game as old as the 
race. One would think the trick would have died 
of old age long ago. It’s just as fresh to-day as it 
was when cave men swapped stone axes. Louie’s 
late arrival meant something else. It meant that 
there were no other buyers on the ground. It was 
not for nothing that the wily little Jew was called 
“King” Solomon. He probably knew the where- 
abouts of every other buyer on the river, and knew 
that he was perfectly safe in taking his time. 

Not a jot of this missed the Pearlhunter. But 
this was his day, not Louie Solomon’s. He clamped 
his jaw down in the five-thousand notch and waited. 
Still, it wouldn’t do to let Louie Solomon find out that 
he waited. He rose from the step and went into the 
cabin. 

Broom in hand, he was making a prodigious dust 
and clatter among the chairs and boxes when the 
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pearl buyer, short and pudgy—Jew from his shrewd 
eyes to his fat feet—stepped before the door. 

‘House cleaning, hain’dt it?” 

“Oh, just digging myself out.” 

Standing his broom against the wall, he stepped 
outside. He knew Louie Solomon well—what pearl 
fisher did not—and Louie Solomon knew him. Like 
two wrestlers on the mat the two stood looking each 
other over—a man that wanted to sell something; a 
man that wanted to buy it—with the odds on the one 
that could put up the biggest bluff. The world could 
be halved just there. 

“Cup by d’e shpring?” 

“A gourd.” 

The two went around the west end of the cahin 
and back to where the spring boiled out from beneath 
the foot of the cliffs among rocks that ages of shade 
and moisture had upholstered thick with moss, inlaid 
here and there with a delicate tracery of lichens. 
The Jew dipped up a gourdful and drank so deep that 
the Pearlhunter knew it was no honest thirst he 
quenched. The bar of the Mud Hen was famous 
along the Wabash. He began to see another reason 
why the little Jew was late. 

“Himmel! Dot shpring! Not once I pass Fallen 
Rock I don’t shtop undt drink ’im. I’m campin’ here 
to-night. I’m last night campin’ here, but we shtruck 
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town late, undt got in mit d’e Boss undt a lot of pearl 
fishers. Undt dis morning!” He threw up his 
pudgy hands, the Jew’s exclamation point when 
words fail. “Ach Himmel, d’e headt! Undt poker! 
All poker players vot I see, he’s d’e schlick one!” 

“The Boss?” 

“Boss! He don’t can see last night d’e candle. 
Dot timber buyer. I don’t met him before. Poker! 
From twenty-t’ree dollar he trim me!” 

He dipped up another gourdful of water and drank 
again. The eyes of the Pearlhunter drew together. 

“Timber buyer! What was he like?” 

The Jew hung the gourd back on the stick that 
had been driven between the rocks to hold it. 

“Oh, so high like your shoulder,” he said. “Light 
hair, blue eyes—undt hell on cussin’.” 

“Did he wear a fancy vest?” 

“You know him?” 

“T’ve seen him.” 

The pearl buyer took off his hat and wiped his 
sleeve across his brow. 

“I tell him I’m to-night campin’ here. He say 
mebbe he come down undt giff me chance to get it 
back, my twenty-t’ree dollar.” 

The Pearlhunter’s eyes were still drawn and 
thoughtful, though he made no comment, but led the 
way back to the front of the cabin, as though he 
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believed his companion had merely come up the hill 
for a drink at the spring and would now go back to 
his skiff. It completely deceived Louie Solomon, for 
all his craftiness. But of course he had no means 
of knowing the message the Boss had shouted up 
from the boat the night before. 

The Pearlhunter stepped inside the door and 
picked up his broom. Out of the little end of his 
eye he saw the Jew watching him. He made a swipe 
with the broom as if to go on with his sweeping. It 
was a close grapple of wits. The tight lips and 
passive face of the man who wanted to sell allowed 
no opening to the man who wanted to buy. The 
situation irritated the man who wanted to buy. He, 
Louie Solomon—‘“King” Solomon—didn’t like to be 
outdone by a common pearl fisher, a man who prob- 
ably hadn’t seen a hundred dollars, all at one time, in 
his life. Once he turned as if to go back to the skiff 
—to call the other’s bluff. He felt sure it was a 
bluff. His business was too well known for it to be 
anything else but a bluff. The Pearlhunter held his 
breath; but he tightened down on his jaw and went 
on sweeping. 

But the lure of the pearl was too much for Louie 
Solomon. The pearl fishers had filled him full of it 
the night before. He had to come to it at last; and 
he had to come square. Taking off his hat, he 
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looked back over his shoulder and again drew his 
sleeve across his brow. 

“T’m hearin’ you picked up a blue one.” 

The Pearlhunter leaned his broom against the 
table and came out upon the door-step. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he should reply by another 
question. 

“Who was telling you?” 

“Oh, dey talk. You sell him?” 

“Tf I get my price.” 

The buyer put his hat back on and returned to the 
step. The very pitch and pith of the matter was up. 

‘How much you want it?” 

“Five thousand.” 

The little Jew almost fell over. His fat hands 
punched the air full of exclamation points. 

“Five t’?ousan’! Himmel! You pearl fishers iss 
all alike—all crazy.” 

“That’s my price.” 

He stepped back inside the door and reached for 
his broom. The other hopped across the door sill 
and caught his arm. 

“Himmel! Let it go dot broom! I look at your 
pearl. You should jump in d’e boat, undt we look 
him over at d’e bank. But I know he turn out like 
d’e rest—wort’ mebbe five hundred; mebbe no. You 
pearl fishers iss all crazy. Himmel!” 
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The Pearlhunter followed in silence. He did not 
ask how the other knew the Blue Moon was in the 
bank, knowing what river men were when drink had 
loosed their tongues. After days and weeks at the 
clam rakes and the mucky vats, with little more than 
an occasional grunt between them, three fingers of 
“squirrel” whisky would set their tongues bobbing 
like a cork in a suck hole. 

There were three recognized grades of whisky 
along the Wabash—good whisky, bad whisky and 
“squirrel.” When a man got so far along that he 
couldn’t tell the difference, the Mud Hen served 
“squirrel.” That’s what had doubtless loosened the 
tongues of the river men. That’s what had put the 
“Ach Himmel!” head on the little Jew and placed 
him at a disadvantage that morning. The Pearl- 
hunter knew it the moment he saw him gulp down 
the first gourdful of water. 

Louie Solomon carried three rowers in his long 
skiff, all hardy river men that had been with him for 
years. Each man wore a heavy six-shooter in plain 
sight at his belt. Some said that he paid these men 
fancy wages, and that he employed them as much 
for their ability with the revolver as for their skill 
at the oars. Solomon himself was not a fighter, and 
never went armed, but the case in which he carried 
his pearls was never out of sight of at least two of 
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the three rowers. Nor were the three ever allowed 
to drink when out on a trip. Whatever Solomon 
himself might do, his henchmen were required to 
stay sober. 

They were not a talkative bunch, these three. A 
nod and a grunt was all the Pearlhunter received as 
he took his place in the bow. For that matter, he 
was no more talkative himself. Big issues lay ahead. 
‘A man doesn’t sell a Blue Moon every day. 

Louie Solomon sat in the stern and nursed his 
head. “Squirrel” whisky leaves a man’s head like 
that, and his tongue like a dry mole skin. The man 
in the bow was just a tiny grain glad of that head. 
Of course, it was not very sportsmanlike to feel that 
way about it; not so very wnsportsmanlike, either, 
when one knew Louie Solomon. 

It was far past noon when the white skiff drew up 
to the wharf. A crowd, mostly river men, was there 
to meet it—and more coming. It seemed everybody 
in Buckeye knew what was going on. Itis not every 
town that has such a distinction thrust upon it. 
Thrill-starved, like most out-of-the-way places of the 
earth, the village had poured its population out upon 
the river shore. It was a motley company—an odd 
conglomeration of funny necks and quaint faces— 
each man hungry for the bit of chance excitement; 
each eager for a glimpse of the tall youth whom 
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fortune had suddenly lifted high above the common- 
place. 

In front of the Mud Hen the little Jew paused, 
rolled his furry tongue, and jerked his hand toward 
the door. The Pearlhunter shook his head. 

“Wait till we get back from the bank.” 

The Jew stabbed the air with his expressive hands. 

“Himmel! It’s on me!” 

But the Pearlhunter was far too wise to fall for 
that trick. 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘But business first.” 

He strode on toward the bank. The Jew trotted 
along beside him. The crowd followed. 

The old banker invited them back into his private 
office and shut the door. It was the first time the 
Pearlhunter had ever been farther in a bank than 
the lobby, and only once in his life that far. The 
solid and substantial luxury of the place was a reve- 
lation to him, even a matter of intense curiosity. 
But the cumulative effect of it was to give him 
courage, to make him feel he was somebody. 

It seemed to the Pearlhunter that the banker was 
gone a long time when he went to bring the pearl 
from the safe. When he finally re-entered the pri- 
vate office the owner of the pearl saw why. He had 
hunted up somewhere about the bank a small box, a 
tiny jewel case, covered with green plush, and was 
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carrying the pearl in it—a little thing, but very 
graceful and gracious. The act went to the heart 
of the Pearlhunter and immensely increased his 
confidence and self-respect, which was probably the 
very thing the wise old banker hoped it would do. 

Louie Solomon knew fresh-water pearls. Probably 
there was no greater expert living. His first glance 
at the Blue Moon, when the lid of the tiny plush case 
was raised, betrayed him. Forgetful of the level 
eyes watching his slightest move, studying his every 
expression, he pounced upon the glorious jewel and 
caressed it with his hands, devoured it with his 
protruding eyes—the crafty trader lost for the 
moment in the expert; the Jew in the man. 

But it was only for the moment. The enthusiast 
vanished; in his place the hard-faced trader. He 
straightened; set the box, with the lid still up, on 
the table that occupied the center of the office floor, 
and looked around at the others. 

“So-o—!”? he said, with a slither of his hand 
toward the pearl—a gesture only Louie Solomon 
could make. ‘“Undt dot iss it for which d’e pearl 
fishers should go crazy !” 

He said it as if the whole matter was too trifling 
for consideration; as if he had really expected to find 
something and had found nothing; much as a man 
might blow the candle out. 
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But even Louie Solomon couldn’t quite put over 
his accustomed bluff in the face of such a gem. It 
drew his eyes back in spite of him. Taking a lens 
from his pocket, he stooped over it again. 

“You no see dot flaw?” he said, after a short in- 
spection. 

The Pearlhunter took the lens and looked with 
quick, studied care. Sometimes the most perfect 
pearl will develop a flaw in ripening. 

“No,” he answered, handing back the lens. 
“Neither do you.” 

It was a straight thrust. The buyer flushed and 
studied his man. Who was this Pearlhunter, any- 
how? 

“Vell, how much you want it?” 

“TI told you.” 

The Jew ridiculed the idea with his hands. 

“T tought you make me some foolishness. You 
don’dt can meant it?” 

“You’ve got a good chance to find out.” 

The Jew stooped again over the pearl, rolled it 
about upon the plush cushion inside the tiny jewel 
case, took a small pair of calipers from his vest 
pocket and measured it, not only to determine its size 
but its roundness as well. The old banker looked 
across the table and winked at the Pearlhunter—a 
very distinct and unmistakable wink. A dry grin 
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puckered the young man’s eyes. It’s not every pearl 
fisher that gets winked at by a banker. 

Solomon looked up after a while and growled: 

“TI giff it to you t’ree t’ousan’.” 

The banker started. But the Pearlhunter said: 

“Tf it ain’t worth more than that, I might as well 
go down to Mud Haul and fish for bullheads.”’ 

Louie Solomon swore—a stiff little run of what the 
Flatwoods calls “keen cussin’.” His eyes stuck out; 
he stormed back and forth across the floor a time or 
two, muttering to himself in Yiddish, a language in 
which he doubtless swore more comfortably. It was 
the “squirrel” whisky. Louie knew better, too. 

But the tempest was soon over. He stopped at the 
corner of the table, his face smoothed serene as a 
garden—and like a garden, the better for the storm. 

“Louie, I many times say to mineself, Louie, you 
got it too much big-hearted to be a pear! buyer yet. 
Too much soft-hearted you got it. Hard-hearted a 
pearl buyer should be. You giff too high, undt you 
sell too low. Misses Solomon, she die in d’e poor- 
house yet, hain’dt it? I giff you four t’ousan’.” 

The Pearlhunter glanced across the table at the 
banker. 

“T reckon you might as well put it back in the 
safe,” he said. “He knows my price, and he don’t 
seem to want to do business.” 
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The banker picked up the little plush case, snapped 
the lid down, and started for the door. Taking the 
pearl from the room was like putting the light out. 
The Jew’s face was a study. He drew his sleeve 
across his brow. 

“Bring it back,” he cried. “Himmel! You pearl 
fishers iss all crazy. I giff it d’e five t’ousan’.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE FACE IN THE DRAFT 


HE banker brought back the plush case and set 
it down on the table. The Jew took out his check 
book and began to write. 

The Pearlhunter never could remember the 
thoughts that came over him at that high moment 
of his life. For all he could recall, there were no 
clear thoughts at all—just a loosening of the throat; 
a relaxing of the muscles, as if he had dropped a load 
under which he had been straining. He didn’t know 
it, but the old banker was watching him. The old, 
embarrassing question—what name to write in the 
check—brought him back out of the haze. He 
noticed that the Jew’s hand trembled as he wrote. 
It was an odd trifle to notice, but it was the one thing 
he could afterward clearly recall. 

The check, made out to “Pearlhunter,” was in his 
fingers! Five thousand dollars—in words, and big 
plain figures! It was the first check he had ever 
owned—the first one he had ever seen. He was still 
reading it, puzzling over it, when the banker 
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grasped his hand. The banker shaking hands with 
him! This was his day! 

“May I have the money on this?” 

“Why, my dear boy,” the banker answered, 
laughing, and slapping him on the shoulder, ‘“‘there 
isn’t that much cash in the bank.” 

That was a new one on the Pearlhunter. He had 
supposed a bank had in its vaults unlimited loads of 
money. 

“What will I do?” 

“You can draw part of it, and deposit the rest to 
your credit.” 

All of which was a foreign language to the Pearl- 
hunter. 

“T didn’t want to use any of the money,” he finally 
managed to say. “I don’t expect to spend a cent of 
it for—you know—small matters. I expect to leave 
it right here till I can spend it for something—well— 
big. I just wanted to show it to a—friend.” 

“You might show your—friend the check.” The 
banker stole a glance at Solomon gloating openly 
over the gem, now that the deal was closed. “No,” 
he continued, “there’s a better”’—safer, he was 
about to say, but didn’t—“way than that. Why not 
deposit the check and take out a draft?” 

“Draft? What’s that?” 

The old banker roached his fingers up through his 
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hair and studied the man before him. Sitting down 
at his desk, he wrote rapidly for a moment. 

“This is a draft,” he said, handing over the slip 
he had been writing on and taking the check in 
exchange. “This check is Louie Solomon’s promise 
to pay; the draft is the bank’s promise to pay. The 
check has Louie Solomon back of it; the draft has, 
in effect, the entire banking strength of the nation 
back of it. It is as good as gold anywhere, at any 
bank, any time. Show it to your friend, and I 
suggest that you afterward bring it back to the 
bank and deposit it. I will then give you a check 
book and show you how to use it.” 

The Pearlhunter read the paper over with curious 
interest, put it in the big, formidable envelope the 
banker gave him for the purpose, and buttoned it 
away in an inside pocket of his blouse. 

It was the longest time he had ever been shut up 
in so small a room in all his life. It was by far the 
finest room he had ever seen, but he wanted out of it. 
He tried to thank the banker for his kindness, but 
the old fellow only hit him a slap between the 
shoulders, laughed, and went into the front part of 
the bank. The little Jew had by this time put the 
Blue Moon back in the plush case, put the case in his 
vest pocket, and pinned up the pocket. 

“Himmel!” he grunted, turning away from the 
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table. ‘You pearl fishers iss all crazy. I'd giff it to 
you a t’ousan’ more.” 

“T got my price.” 

“Undt dot’s more as anybody got it yet from Louie 
Solomon.” 

He chuckled all the way to the door. <A small 
crowd waited outside. Nobody knows how news 
Jeaks out ina small town. Nota man but knew how 
much the pearl had brought. One of the crowd, a 
lanky, one-eyed fisherman, sidled up to the Pearl- 
hunter. 

“Y’u got it, didn’t y’u?” 

The Pearlhunter was too slow, and the little Jew 
answered for him. 

“Course he got it. What chance a pore devil pearl 
buyer got mit d’e whole town against ’im!’’ 

That statement, or one like it, was what the crowd 
had been waiting for. The tension was over. The 
finding and selling of the famous gem, the most 
valuable pearl ever “h’isted” along the Wabash, was 
now history—Flatwoods history. The one-eyed 
fisherman chucked his hat up in the air and yelled— 
a lusty cheer, in which the crowd joined. One would 
have thought that each man there had sold a Blue 
Moon—or found one. 

The Pearlhunter felt a good deal as the crowd 
seemed to feel—a loosening of the tension. For that 
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matter, the fat little buyer seemed to feel something 
of the same relief. Caught up in the crowd, both 
buyer and seller were swept across the road and into 
the expectant door of the Mud Hen. 

The Pearlhunter had just twenty-five dollars and 
twenty-seven cents in his pocket. He had counted 
it that morning while waiting for Louie Solomon to 
come. It was the last cent left after paying his 
mother’s funeral expenses. He threw a pocket-worn 
twenty-dollar bill on the bar and motioned to the 
crowd. 

“Make it good whiskey,” he said. “No ‘squirrel’ 
goes this round.” 

He couldn’t have made a better speech for the 
occasion. The crowd cheered. The little Jew said 
something, but it couldn’t be heard. The bartender 
set out a long row of glasses. The river men grew 
suddenly quiet with the gurgle of the filling. 

Each man picked up a glass and stood waiting 
until every other man was served. The crowd was 
too occupied to notice it, but the Pearlhunter’s knees 
were fairly shaking under him; his face set and pale. 
He was about to do the hardest thing he had ever 
tackled in his life, even harder than mentioning 
money to the Wild Rose. He picked up his glass; 
set it down—pushed it back. 

‘Water for mine!” 
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To a man, the crowd whirled and stared. Louie 
Solomon swore. 

“Vot iss!” he said. “You make it damn foolish- 
ness?” : 

“No,” was the slow answer. “I’m off of this for 
keeps.” : 

“Hell!” growled the one-eyed fisherman. “Since’t 
when did y’u quit?” 

“Yesterday—about sundown.” 

He raised his glass and clinked with Louie Solomon 
—the aristocratic bourbon against the Flatwoods 
spring—and drank the celebration of his great day 
in a glass of water. The others were too busy just 
then, or cared too little, to press the point, or take 
the trouble to wonder just what and what all he 
meant by “yesterday—about sundown.” 

Louie Solomon set his glass down with a bang. 

“Himmel! Dot don’dt shtruck bottom yet. It vas 
all soaked up in mine throat a-ready. Fill ’em up 
ag’in, all hands roundt. Undt dis one iss on Louie.” 

Mighty few men in the Flatwoods “tinkered” their 
whisky. It was tossed down just as it came from 
the barrel. To men who could swallow “squirrel” 
without a wink, mellow old bourbon was mild. After 
this second round, in which the Pearlhunter stuck to 
his glass of water, as before, the proprietor of the 
Mud Hen made a neat little speech that ended with 
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a very telling climax—the eloquent statement that 
the drinks were ‘“‘on the house’”—and the impromptu 
celebration was considered about as complete as it 
could be made. 

“Where iss mine friendt vot trim from me twenty- 
tree dollar?” Louie asked, feeling his vest pocket, 
as he had done probably a score of times since cross- 
ing the street. 

“Oh, he went up the Yellow Branch this afternoon 
to look at some timber options,” the bartender 
answered. 

“Tell im mebbe he come by d’e camp night undt 
giff me chance to git it back my twenty-t’ree dollar.” 

“T’ll tell him when he comes in.” 

The bartender wiped off the bar. The Pearlhunter 
was already out on the sidewalk, where the Jew soon 
joined him, and they walked together down to the 
white skiff. The three rowers were still in their 
places, glum as their employer was voluble. 

It was well toward evening when they pulled up to 
the landing at which the house-boat lay. Louie gave 
careful directions where to build the fire, and fol- 
lowed the Pearlhunter up through the trees, through 
the underbrush beyond the strip of open shore, and 
to the cabin, tapping, every few steps, the pocket 
where the pearl lay. He went straight to the 
spring. 
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“You should eat supper mit me, hain’dt it?” he 
said, the dripping gourd poised in his hand. 

“Sure. But I’m not much on that—friend—of 
yours. I think I’ll leave before he comes.” 

The Pearlhunter had for some time been debating 
with himself whether or not to warn Solomon of the 
dangerous character of the man that was coming. 
The one consideration that kept him from speaking 
was the fact that he had no proof—certain knowl- 
edge, but no proof. He decided not to speak—yet. 
His plans he had already formed: to guard the camp 
all night himself, unknown to the others. Maybe 
before morning he might have proof. 

“You no like him?” The Jew laughed easily, hung 
the gourd back on the stick and stood looking out 
over the landscape spreading away under the genial 
sunshine. It was a picture that might well challenge 
a man to pause—even Louie Solomon. 

“Vot you do now?” 

The question caught the Pearlhunter unawares. 
He, too, was gazing out over the landscape, but 
absorbed in things of which the placid little Jew had 
not the remotest inkling. 

“I hardly know,” he answered slowly, as if feeling 
for each word. “Thought maybe I’d go to school.” 

“School!” The Jew ridiculed the word with his 
hands. “I know a-ready men could be professors, 
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undt dey got not’ing. I go by school not more as 
two weeks for mine life, undt look at me.” 

The Pearlhunter did look at him—hard-faced, red- 
nosed, yellowish teeth, a potty protuberance swung 
to the front of his waistline. It looked like two 
weeks wasted. 

“Why, you don’t buy timber? You can shoot it 
dis waterfall into a flume undt run a mill yet.” 

The Pearlhunter made no answer. The little Jew 
talked on. 

“You can buy it d’e Flatwoods a-ready yet, if you 
handle right your money.” He walked back around 
the end of the cabin. The Pearlhunter followed. 
“Vell, you come ’long ven you git ready, hain’dt it?” 

He went on down the slope, through the bushes 
toward his skiff; the Pearlhunter turned in at the 
cabin door. 

Alone at last, he did the very thing that nine men 
out of ten would have done; took the draft out of his 
pocket and fingered it over—the concrete and tan- 
gible evidence of a great day won. He had seen it 
born at midnight; had seen it drive in through the 
gates of dawn—and now it was forever his. He 
spelled out the magic words: Five thousand, a 
wavy line, no hundredths, dollars. He said each bold 
figure over to himself. Slowly a face grew alive 
among the words and figures; a face framed in 
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yellow hair; eyes that laughed. They had laughed 
for him. He had made them laugh. The draft 
would make them laugh again. And to-morrow she 
should send for that surgeon. 

The sound of groaning came in at the cabin door 
from the bushes down the hill. The face was gone 
from the draft. He thrust it back in his pocket and 
stepped out into the yard. His first thought was 
that the little Jew, none too sure-footed among the 
rocks, had stumbled and hurt himself. 

The groan came again. He sprang into the bushes. 
The Jew had hurt himself. A look so wild and 
terrible the Pearlhunter had never seen upon the 
face of aman. He had fallen upon his back, with 
one arm cramped under him. The other arm was 
free, but he seemed unable to rise. With his free 
hand he was clawing desperately at his bosom, and 
the fingers of the hand were mussed with blood. 

The Pearlhunter leaped down the hill and bent 
over him. It was then he saw what the bloody hand 
was clawing at—the handle of a knife, hilt deep in 
his breast. The Pearlhunter raised him, and the 
other hand came free. It clutched a bit of cloth of 
flaming red—a red mask. 

The Jew opened his eyes; recognized the man 
bearing him up. 

“Dot timber buyer,” he gasped out of his flooded 
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chest. “He choke me—I tear off d’e mask—he 
shtick me.” The stricken Jew dropped the mask and 
beat the pocket of his vest. “Himmel! D’e pearl! 
D’e Blue Moon!” His eyes grew vacant; flared up 
again. “Mine Gott! Rachael! Rachael!’ 

His mouth quivered open so wide that his beard 
rumpled upon his breast; and the blood welled out 
over his chin. His eyes bulged; the smeared fingers 
ceased clawing at the knife; he gasped twice; and 
dropped back—dead. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THRQUGH THE GATES OF SUNSET 


HE Pearlhunter picked up the bit of scarlet cloth 

that had fallen from the dead man’s hand. It 
is surprising how fast a man can think when he has 
to. The mystery of the arm thrust in at the cabin 
door across the moonlight cleared. The finding of 
a red mask beside the body would identify the mur- 
derer to any man in the Wabash country; the finding 
of another, upon a search of the cabin, would be 
deemed sufficient proof that the tenant of the cabin 
was the murderer. 

But why had the bandit planned to lay the theft 
of the jewel on him? It was not his way. He took 
his toll at the pistol’s point and galloped away. Why 
had he changed his methods now? 

He had laid his plans well, though they hadn’t 
worked out quite as he expected. The killing of 
Louie Solomon had been an accident, forced on 
him by the fact that the little Jew, in his 
struggles, had chanced to claw the mask off and 
had recognized him. Otherwise he would have 
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merely choked him into unconsciousness, taken 
the pearl, and left the mask behind to complete the 
tangle he was weaving around another man. He 
had probably intended taking the pearl some time 
that night, leaving his mask behind, and afterward, 
when the hue and cry was raised, to suggest a search 
of the cabin. His chance had come sooner than he 
had expected. Of course, he could not have foreseen 
that the man he wished to fix the crime upon would 
be the first to find the body. 

It was not lost on the Pearlhunter that he had un- 
doubtedly crowded the murderer close, else why had 
he left the knife? But why all these elaborate plans 
against him? Was it some ancient grudge he bore 
his blood? Did he wish somebody to die in his place 
to deceive an outraged world into thinking the Red 
Mask was settled for good and all, and so give him a 
chance to start over again? Was it because he was 
not yet ready to leave the Flatwoods? It was prob- 
ably for all these reasons. But with the last, there 
flashed across the young man’s mind that scene at 
the fence. It stung him like a lash. 

Even though the evidence secreted in the cabin 
was now in ashes, by that dead body was the most 
dangerous place in the world for him just then. 
Hardly five seconds had passed since the last gasp of 
Louie Solomon, so fast does a man think under such 
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a stress, when the Pearlhunter threw the mask down 
by the body and turned to steal back up the hill. 

“Up with ’em!” 

He whirled; stared; slowly raised his hands. It’s 
one thing to face odds; quite another to face certain 
death. Behind the three black muzzles poking out 
through the bushes glowered the truculent, bearded 
faces of Louie Solomon’s three rowers. 

Grim as the three Fates, they stalked toward him. 
Two of them kept him covered, while the third 
plucked the revolver from his pocket and dropped it 
into his own. After that he bent over the body of 
his master; touched his face; lifted a hand; laid it 
across his breast. He picked up the red mask, and 
snarled around at the others. The others growled; 
swore; and the Pearlhunter fancied the revolvers 
pointed at him a little straighter, a little more vin- 
dictively. It was not the first time these three had 
faced the Red Mask. He had long been their 
particular nightmare. It was the first time they had 
seen him with his mask off, and with empty hands. 

The one kneeling by the body seemed to be the 
leader. He felt carefully inside the pocket where 
the pearl had been pinned; searched the other 
pockets; felt carefully over the clothing. He rose 
after the fruitless search and faced the Pearlhunter. 

‘Where iss it?” 
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The Pearlhunter shook his head. 

With a snarled word of Yiddish, doubtless a curse, 
and a flourish of his clenched hand that came uncom- 
fortably close to the young man’s face, the Jew began 
to search him: pockets; hems; waist-band; socks; 
even his hat band, ears and hair. Of course the 
search again proved fruitless. The Jew drew his 
revolver, cocked it, and thrust it into the Pearl- 
hunter’s face. 

“Where iss it?” 

The bearded lips were drawn so tense that the 
yellow teeth were bare. The Pearlhunter knew the 
yellow teeth meant exactly what they seemed to 
mean. Louie Solomon’s three guardsmen had a 
reputation along the Wabash. For an instant the 
wild notion seized him to spring upon the fellow, try 
to disarm him, and take his chances in the struggle 
that would follow. But that would fix his guilt, and 
he felt so secure in his innocence and so confident 
of his ability to prove it, when the time came, that 
he dismissed the impulse. His great danger lay in 
the fact that the infuriated Jews might kill him 
before it came to proof. The reward for the Red 
Mask was the same whether dead or alive. Still, his 
death would not bring them any nearer finding the 
pearl. He pinned his hope there, and shook hia 
head. 
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The Jew jammed the revolver against his temple. 
The cold rim of the muzzle almost cut the skin. 

“Where iss 1t?” 

Nothing less than death burned in the bloodshot 
eyes. Another shake of the head wouldn’t do. The 
Jew wanted an answer, and he meant to have it. 

“I’m not the Red Mask. I didn’t kill Louie Solo- 
mon. And I don’t know where the Blue Moon is.” 

The answer was not convincing. Nothing he could 
have said just then would have been. Whether the 
Jew believed it, or any part of it, his face gave no 
sign. He backed away two steps and leveled his 
revolver full at the Pearlhunter’s breast, like a man 
about to pistol another and deliberately planning 
to make a clean job of it. The Pearlhunter believed 
that was what he was about to do. And who along 
the whole stretch of the Wabash but would have 
said he did a righteous deed? And the reward for 
the Red Mask would unquestionably have been his. 

The instant came when the Pearlhunter believed 
the grimy finger was about to press the trigger and 
he was almost in the act of diving beneath the muzzle 
when the Jew motioned to one of the others and said 
something in Yiddish. 

The man spoken to darted away through the 
bushes toward the boat landing. The Pearlhunter 
breathed again. 
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The man soon reappeared, carrying a piece of 
rope. One ata time, he took the Pearlhunter’s hands, 
drew them behind his back, and bound them securely 
together. Even then, so great was their dread of the 
man he was supposed to be, that one of them con- 
stantly held a gun on him. 

After that they made another very careful search 
for the pearl, examining again the Pearlhunter’s 
clothing, the clothes of their dead master, the ground, 
even lifting up the rocks lying about and looking 
under them. 

The three henchmen appeared to bemoan the loss 
of the jewel more than the loss of the master. The 
man on guard took a fiendish pleasure in seeing just 
how close he could come to shooting without actually 
pulling the trigger. The leader of the three swung 
his clenched fist before the Pearlhunter’s face and 
bluntly told him they would kill him then and there 
only that they were saving him for the rope. 

With the knife still sticking in the dead man’s 
breast, they carried him down to the boat, driving 
the Pearlhunter before them. There they loaded 
them in, the dead and the living, and rowed back 
up the river to the village:—the second time that 
day; the same trip; the same boat; the same five 
men. Then, a great day opening; the greatest trade 
ever made among pearl fishers along the Wabash in 
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prospect; now, the day nearly done; the pearl lost; 
one of the men dead; another likely soon to be! 

What a difference in the crowd that met them at 
the wharf! Again driving their prisoner before 
them, the three grim henchmen carried the dead man 
up the hill to a small plot of open ground west of 
the Mud Hen and laid him down upon the grass. 

For the second time that day the village emptied 
its houses to meet them. Women came this time— 
old women with seared faces; girls with blooming 
cheeks; and children. Hard men that had drunk 
to the Pearlhunter barely two hours ago came out 
of the Mud Hen and stood staring at him in sullen 
silence. Men from the stores and shops came run- 
ning. Men that had neither stores nor shops strag- 
gled in from every quarter of the village and jostled 
about in the evergrowing, ominously muttering 
circle, 

Suddenly, and unexpectedly, two of the henchmen 
caught the Pearlhunter and held him while the third 
tied the red mask over his eyes. Bound as he was, 
he had flung them loose in an instant and raked the 
mask off against his shoulder. But that one brief 
moment was enough. The mischief was done. 
Women screamed; men muttered and swore; but all 
shrank back, widening the circle. 

Who started it, who said it first, will never be 
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known. Nobody knows how the mob forms :—a low 
mumble; a quick flare into frenzy; mild eyes grown 
wild; stolid faces afire; a rabble; a clamor; reason 
down, blood lust up. 

“Hang ’im! Hang ’im!’ 

Even the women took up the cry, so great was the 
terror of his name—the Red Mask—a name that 
might have stampeded the village. The mob 
charged him. Bound as he was, he dashed at them. 
A butt of his shoulder caught the foremost man, a 
burly blacksmith, on the jaw. He went down like a 
beef under the mallet. A drive of his head to the pit 
of the stomach crumpled up another. A _ well- 
directed kick laid out a third. 

He fought as the men of his blood had always 
fought. But what can one man, with his hands tied, 
do against many? They had his blouse ripped off, 
his shirt in shreds, and a hundred hands still itching 
to get at him. They beat his face; his body—where- 
ever a fist or a club could reach him. A stick of 
stove wood in the hands of a lanky woodchopper 
laid open an ugly gash across his head. 

Half-dazed, he was trying to wink the blood and 
mist out of his eyes when a roar was heard on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and the stocky form of the old 
Boss was seen fighting his way into the circle. He 
had probably gone up to Fallen Rock, as he had 
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promised the night before, missed the Pearlhunter, 
and come on to the village. He fought well, and 
opened a narrow swath, half-way through the circle 
to his friend.:* But just there somebody struck him 
above the ear with the flat of a barrel stave. The 
ripple subsided; the swath closed. The Pearl- 
hunter’s last friend was down and out. 

Who knows where the mob gets its rope? The 
lamentable fact is they always get it. The Pearl- 
hunter fought against it with the strength of 
desperation; with his shoulders, his head, his teeth. 
In spite of him, and by sheer mass of numbers, the 
noose was slipped about his neck, and he was 
forced back under the outreaching branch of a 
great oak that stood near the center of the open 
plot. 

The rope was flung over a limb. Half a hundred 
hands, some of them women’s hands, stretched up 
ready to pull. Half a hundred hands did pull. The 
rope tightened—slowly. A hush fell on the mob; 
a hush so deep that the creak of the tightening rope 
could be distinctly heard. That last final scene, the 
last stroke that stops a life—it is a solemn moment; 
even to a mob. The Pearlhunter was lifted; the 
last light tips of his toes left the grass; flames ran 
up and down his spine; the world turned black. 

There came a sudden dash of hoofs, and a man 
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rode straight at the mob. It takes a hardy person 
to withstand the charge of a horse. The crowd 
parted. The horseman reached the dangling man, 
and with one slash of a huge jackknife, cut the rope. 

The stroke came barely in time. The Pearlhunter, 
only saved from crumpling down to the grass by the 
arm of the horseman, drooped limp and gasping 
against the side of the horse. Slowly the world quit 
reeling; the light came back; he raised his eyes; 
caught the glitter of a sheriff’s star upon the vest 
of his rescuer. 

It is marvelous how one brave man, with the law 
behind him, can awe a mob. 

“Who is this man?” yelled the Sheriff. 

A man, whose mouth had been mashed by a butt 
of the Pearlhunter’s head, clawed the red mask up 
from the ground, trampled and soiled, but still un- 
mistakable, and held it high. The Sheriff started; 
glared hard at the Pearlhunter. 

“An’ so it’s you they’ve roped!” he growled. 
“Damned if I hain’t a notion to let ’em finish the 
job.” 

A snarl ran through the mob. They surged for- 
ward. The Sheriff drew his revolver again, and 
cursed them back. 

“Red Mask or red devil!” he stormed, “he’s en- 
titled to a trial under the law; and a trial he’ll git.” 
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The mob muttered ominously but fell back, 
leaving some little space about the horse. The 
Pearlhunter was the tallest man there. His height 
enabled him to see with tolerable clearness to the 
outskirts of the crowd. He swept his eyes over the 
heads of the others like a man looking for something 
he fully expected to find. He was not disappointed. 
In the outer edge of the crowd, leaning carelessly 
against a hitch rack, stood the man he was expect- 
ing to see. He had come out of the Mud Hen at 
the beginning of the uproar but had taken no part 
in the lynching. He didn’t need to. He had a 
whole town to do it for him. 

The Pearlhunter was not surprised to see him 
there. Why shouldn’t he be there, a very much 
interested spectator at the final working out of his 
well laid plot, a plot that had worked out so infinitely 
better than he had planned? Why shouldn’t a man 
come to see himself hanged? 

And there the Pearlhunter stood, with the rope 
around his neck—the wrong neck—and no proof 
to put it around the right one. Something swelled 
under the rope; something that surged up to his 
eyes and struck out a splinter of fire. He turned 
to the man on the horse. 

“Sheriff, if you’ll stick my gun back and cut my 
hands loose, I’ll rope you the real Red Mask,” 
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It was an unwise thing to say. He knew it 
the moment he’d said it. It was unlike him. The 
man leaning in apparent carelessness against the 
hitch rack was probably quite unaware that he was 
suspected. It might prove a costly mistake to let 
him know that he was. Besides, it was extremely 
unlikely that he would have the pearl still on him. 
With the pearl gone, the proof would be gone. The 
Pearlhunter’s usual slow caution should have 
brought a good many considerations to his mind 
before he said that. But a rope around a man’s neck 
makes a prodigious difference in the look of things. 
One can not help wondering what would have been 
the outcome had the Sheriff heeded the request and 
cut loose the hands of his prisoner. Things would 
have happened—and they would have happened fast. 

But the Sheriff had no such intention. He 
laughed: a hard, raspy laugh. A good many things 
in that laugh: the jangle of handcuffs; the grate of 
keys in stiff locks ;—but never a mite of mirth. 

‘*‘He’s roped now.” 

“He’s not,’ was the Pearlhunter’s incautious 
answer, “but he’s handy.” 

He had purposely raised his voice. But the man 
for whose ear it was intended never shifted his 
position; never changed, even in the slightest, his 
easy smile. He did slip his hand down the front of 
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his frock coat and loosen it against his side, but that 
was all. 

The Sheriff.swore; turned slowly in his saddle 
and glanced the crowd over. He personally knew 
every man present;—except one. His eye rested 
on the man leaning against the hitch rack, and so 
searchingly that the man appeared to think some- 
thing was expected of him. 

“If you have any doubts as to the fellow’s 
identity,” he said, with an easy drawl, as if bored 
with the whole proceedings, ‘‘you might search his 
cabin.” 

The devilish completeness of the plot staggered 
the Pearlhunter. From the first, he had been glad 
of the caution that prompted the burning of the two 
masks in the cabin; he was doubly glad now. 

The Sheriff appeared to think there was something 
in the suggestion. What he would have answered, 
or what would have been the Pearlhunter’s next 
move, had his answer been adverse, will never be 
known, for the Boss, who had regained conscious- 
ness, scrambled to his feet and pushed his way 
through the circle. 

“Sheriff,” he said, “you’ve shore tuck th’ wrong 
channel this trip. That’s th’ Pearlhunter. Bull 
Masterson hung that monniker on to ’im when he 
wus akid. Heain’t no more th’ Red Mask than I be. 
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I’ve knowed ’im off and on ever sence him and ’is 
mother first come on th’ river.” 

“And who are you?” the Sheriff asked dryly. 

“Me? JI’ma pearl fisher. Everybody knows me.” 

“T don’t.” 

The Sheriff was plainly annoyed. The Boss 
meant well, and his loyalty touched the Pearlhunter; 
but he had no proof:—certain knowledge, but no 
proof. Truly the law is a queer machine. And the 
world; the ways of men! Drink a man’s whisky 
in the afternoon and hang him in the evening! 
Some queer philosophy in that. But the Pearlhunter 
was not a philosopher. 

“Well, stick around. Stick around,” the Sheriff 
continued, still eying the voluble but well-meaning 
Boss. “You can tell all that to the Judge. Ladies 
an’ gentlemen,” he continued, raising his voice and 
speaking to the crowd, “as I said before, this man 
is entitled to a trial, an’ a trial he’ll git. He’ll hang, 
—hbut it’ll be the law that hangs ’im, an’ not you. 
I advise you to break up this damn foolishness an’ 
go home.” 

It could be seen with half an eye that the Sheriff 
was in no humor to stand any back talk. The crowd 
didn’t try it; they obeyed,—many sullenly, some 
grumbling openly. A few stayed. The man leaning 
against the hitch’ rack went back to the Mud Hen. 
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The village of Buckeye straggles for a quarter of 
a mile along the River Road. The road is a bigger 
institution than the town. It formed the principal 
street. The village lock-up, or jail, stood in plain 
sight a short way to the west on the north side of 
the road. Pee 

The Sheriff dismounted, picked up the slit and 
trampled blouse, threw it about the shoulders of his 
prisoner and untied the severed rope end still knotted 
about his neck. With a muttered command, he made 
a slight motion toward the jail with his revolver. 
The Pearlhunter, still with bound hands, his shirt 
so tattered that it left him half-naked from his waist 
up, the blood upon his face and body fast stiffening 
into clots, obeyed the command. 

Inside the lock-up the Sheriff cut his hands loose, 
and immediately stepped outside and locked the 
door, seeming to have no fancy to tarry after his 
prisoner’s hands were free. A few of the crowd had 
followed, including the three Jews, who appeared 
to be more concerned about their reward than about 
their master, whose dead body had been left lying 
back on the grass. Telling them the reward would 
not be overlooked, the Sheriff ordered the stragglers 
away, and warned them not to gather again. 

The Sheriff lived at the east edge of the jail yard. 
Turning back to his prisoner he pointed out the house 
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and told him he would bring over some supper later 
on. 

“Lucky I happened back from the farm just when 
I did,” he muttered, half to himself, as he started 
to lead his horse to the barn standing at the foot 
of the bluffs back of his house. ‘“You’d ’a’ been 
high an’ dry by now.” 

The Pearlhunter made no answer; the Sheriff went 
on to the barn. 

The Buckeye lock-up was a two story, rectangular 
structure of heavy logs. There were two cells, with 
a hallway between, on the first floor, and the same 
arrangement above. The Pearlhunter was the only 
prisoner, so he had free range of both lower cells. 
The barred gate opening to the stair leading to the 
upper floor was heavily padlocked. The door of the 
jail faced south,—faced the River Road. Each cell 
had one window; the window of the one looking east, 
the window of the other looking west. These 
windows were both rather larger than might have 
been expected. Each contained a single sash, with 
the bars on the outside running up and down. There 
were four bars to each window, set in auger holes 
in the logs at the top and bottom. The sash was 
hinged at the side so as to swing in. 

The Pearlhunter opened the sash at the west 
window and swung it back as far as it would go. 
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Through the bars he could look out under the cool, 
calm trees in the jail yard. By holding his face close 
to the bars, he could see past the ends of the logs 
cut out to make the window, up the wooded slopes 
of the bluffs to where he knew the forest crowned 
the hills. By bending his face to the south and shift- 
ing his eyes along the ragged timber line that 
followed the shore, he could catch, here and there, 
little interrupted spots and flashes of the river. The 
river, ablaze with the gold and glory of the sunset; 
the woods, crooning soft and low to its thousand 
cradles! His river; his woods; his world! 

The River Road wound dusty and dry toward the 
sundown; wound to the first curve and hid itself in 
the hills; wound on to that sharp turn at the rim 
of the deep woods by the low fence. And there the 
path began, the dim slim path worn by wonderful 
feet; the path that led to a girl with eyes like the 
placid sky at the bottom of the spring; eyes that 
“trusted” him, that would look for him. What 
would they be like when he didn’t come; when the 
word reached her that he was the Red Mask? He 
thought of that bit of scarlet cloth behind the books, 
with the knife thrust near an eyehole. What if he 
should never have the chance to set himself right— 
if he should die without the chance? What would 
the eyes be like then? 
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The thought distressed him well-nigh past bearing. 
He winced as though it had been a blade that 
stabbed him. The crinkle of paper in his tattered 
blouse caught his attention. He drew the paper 
forth:—the draft. In the fast failing light he 
smoothed it out and pored over the words again. 

His day! His great day! He had watched it slip 
into a starry world upon the crest of midnight; had 
watched it unbar the gates of dawn. And now it 
had driven across the world and out at the gates of 
sunset. Dead! Gone back into the night! 

He left the window; dropped down upon the one 
broken chair in the cell and buried his face in his 
hands. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SILENCE THAT CAME ‘ALIVE 


HE Pearlhunter was not a man to be long held 

down. His day was gone; but the night remained. 
It might redeem the day. He took his face out of 
his hands and: stared hard at the floor. 

The Sheriff was to bring his supper to him. The 
fact suddenly became significant. Maybe he’d come 
inside. Maybe he’d come alone. 

A board of the floor was warped up. He tried to 
get his fingers under it and rip it loose. It was nailed 
too securely. He looked at the bed— iron, and bolted 
hard to the wall; not a loose piece of metal there. 
He picked up the chair, twisted out a post, felt it 
over, balanced it in his hand ;—too light. 

A rusty stove out in the hallway between the 
two cells caught his eye. No poker; no lid. The 
door was fastened in a manner that prevented its 
being taken off. The hearth was gone. Nothing 
loose. He stood studying it. The legs! He darted 
behind the stove, lifted it, and wrenched one loose, 
hid it under his rumpled blouse; and went to the 
east window to watch the Sheriff’s house. 
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A scratching at the west window caught his ear. 
He listened till it was repeated; crossed the 
hall and tiptoed to the window. Peering out and 
down he saw the back and shoulders of a man 
crouched close to the wall. A hand came up to 
scratch the window ledge again. The Pearlhunter 
laid his palm upon it. It was snatched away; but 
came back again. 

“That you, Pearlhunter?” 

CY és,” 

“Alone?” 

eves]? 

The man on the outside raised himself even with 
the window. The Pearlhunter would have recog- 
nized him in half the light—tthe Boss. His face came 
close to the bars on the outside; the Pearlhunter’s 
face came close to the bars on the inside. The 
friendly butt of a six-gun came across the window 
ledge. The comfortable feel of it in his fingers gave 
the Pearlhunter a new lease of life. 

“Hide it in y’ur pants leg, or some’r’s,” the Boss 
whispered. ‘An’ here’s some more bullets, an’ th’ 
caps an’ powder flask.” 

The young man grasped the hard old hand and 
whispered an awkward word or two. The Boss drew 
his hand back and swore. 

“Hit ain’t no more’n you’d ’a’ done fer me,” he 
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growled. ‘Now listen. Bull Masterson he’s camped 
three mile up the river. He’s got seven men; an’ 
I’ve got five. That makes fourteen, countin’ me and 
Bull. We e’n plum upset this derned ol’ meat 
house. An’ once’t we git y’u out, let ’em lay a claw 
on y’u ag’in, if they devil da’st.” 

“No, no,” the Pearlhunter muttered. “You 
mustn’t do that. You’d cross the law yourselves.” 

“Law!” the Boss snorted in his hoarse whispers. 
“Hit ain’t th’ law, nor th’ Sheriff I’m fearin’. Hit’s 
them cussed town yaps. They’re wild at th’ name 
of th’ Red Mask. They think you’re him, and they’re 
like a herd of deer that’s got a wolf down. They’re 
holdin’ a meetin’ right now b’hind th’ Mud Hen. 
If they start ag’in, the Sheriff cayn’t hold out ag’in’ 
‘em. That timber buyin’ feller, him with th’ flowery 
vest, pears t’ be eggin’ ’em on. I’d like t’? know 
what th’ thunder—” 

The tall form of the Pearlhunter stiffened in the 
gloom; his fingers gripped the revolver butt. He 
reached an arm between the bars and laid his hand 
on the Boss’s shoulder. 

“You might get Bull Masterson,” he said, “and 
wait across there on the lower point of Alpine Island. 
But don’t do anything unless the mob starts. I don’t 
know much law, but I do know the law couldn’t hurt 
you for rescuing a Sheriff’s prisoner from a mob.” 
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“Law! Law!” The Boss growled. “When I know 
they’ve ketched th’ wrong man—” 

He would have grumbled still further, but the 
Pearlhunter urged him to go. With a last whispered 
word, the sturdy old fellow stole away in the gloom, 
half reluctant still, as though he felt he was dis- 
gracing himself not to stay and fight—somebody. 

The Pearlhunter watched the disappearing form 
till it was lost among the trees that grew under the 
bluff. He had purposely avoided any mention of his 
plans, not wishing to involve a friend needlessly. It 
was a bold thought—that plan. He picked up the 
stove leg from the floor, where he had laid it while 
hiding the ammunition, and felt its ragged outline. 
It was an ugly weapon. Too hard a lick with it 
would mean death—murder. If it came to that, he 
might as well be the Red Mask. 

He tossed the stove leg on the foot of the dirty 
bed and crossed to the east window. There were 
lights in the Sheriff’s kitchen, and shadows flitting 
back and forth across the muslin curtains, but no 
signs of the Sheriff with the supper. He strained 
his ears for sounds farther up the street, particular- 
ly for any loud talk or excitement back of the Mud 
Hen. 

It was the hour just after nightfall, when village 
streets are most likely to be deserted,—the hour 
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when loungers go home to supper. Not a sound out 
of the ordinary rode the air. The Sheriff, in common 
with his neighbors, was probably at that moment 
around the table with his family. When he had 
finished his meal, he would likely carry some of the 
left over food across to his prisoner. 

The Pearlhunter went back to the broken chair. 
For what seemed to him a long, long time he 
fidgeted and waited, speculating on the chance of 
the Sheriff’s coming alone. Curiously enough, he 
found himself planning just how he would strike, 
and where—and how hard. He tried not to think 
of it, but it would throb back into his mind in spite 
of him, until it finally became an obsession. 

His impatience, the pitch to which he was 
keyed, the insistent throb of that thought:— 
“how; where; how hard”’—finally drove him back 
to the east window. The house was just as it had 
appeared since the dark fell:—lights at the back 
window, with the silhouettes of a woman and 
children bobbing across the curtains. The shadows 
gave the Pearlhunter something new to think about. 
What if he struck too hard! He promised the 
shadows not to. 

At the moment, a door opened on the back porch 
of the Sheriff’s house. A square of light picked out 
the rough boards. The Sheriff appeared with a flat 
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basket in the hollow of his arm. A woman’s hand 
pulled back the muslin curtains at a side window 
and held a candle close to the pane to light him 
across the jail yard. 

The Pearlhunter stepped back to the bed; picked 
up his stove leg; hid it beneath his blouse and 
lounged down on the broken chair. A moment later 
a key, scraping unbelievably loud on the dull silence 
of the jail, hunted its way into the lock. The heavy 
outer door whined back. A match scraped; the 
sputtering flame was laid to the stub of a candle; an 
arm held it through the bars of the inner door. 

“Oh, you’re awake! It was so quiet in here I 
thought mebbe y’u might be asleep.” 

With the air of a man dog tired the Pearlhunter 
dragged himself up off the chair, shambled out into 
the hall and took the stub of candle from the 
Sheriff’s hand. By his direction the prisoner held it 
over the rusty stove until enough tallow fell to hold 
the candle upright, and then he turned back to the 
door. 

The Sheriff fumbled three or four dishes and a 
tin cup of black coffee out of the flat basket and 
held them close to the bars. He stood well back, 
taking quite evident pains to keep his revolver butt 
out of reach. He did not know there was a very 
dependable weapon already on the other side of the 
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bars. He made no move to unlock the door or to 
enter the cell. 

None of this escaped the Pearlhunter. The chance 
to use his stove leg was as good as gone, or rather, 
it was not going to come. Once he considered the des- 
perate move of drawing his revolver and forcing the 
Sheriff to open the door. But the Sheriff was known 
tobe abraveman. He might fight, and if he did, one 
or the other of them would be killed. The Pearl- 
hunter dismissed the plan. 

“Th’ woman didn’t know there’d be company to- 
night,” the Sheriff muttered as he held the dishes 
within reach of the arm thrust through the bars. 
“Y’m afeared you'll be skimped a little. But we’ll try 
an’ cook up a-plenty in the morning.” 

“Sorry to drop in on you like this,” the Pearlhunter 
answered dryly, shuffling back to the old stove and 
blowing the dust off the top to make a place for the 
dishes. 

The sarcastic rasp of the remark missed the Sheriff 
entirely. He was already reaching for the outer 
door. It whined shut. He opened it a narrow slit, 
took one more look, appeared to feel that some last 
word was due, but seemed hardly to know how to 
say it. 

“Well, make yourself to home,” he finally ventured 
awkwardly—‘“‘as th’ whale said to Joner.” 
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He closed the door, and turned the key in the lock, 
chuckling to himself as he walked away, as if he had 
come through the interview with very comfortable 
credit to himself. 

The Pearlhunter watched him until he had crossed 
the square of light shining out from the kitchen and 
re-entered the house, until the door closed. and the 
muslin curtains fell back into place at the side 
window. Then he laid the stove leg by. His chance 
was gone. 

The revolver tucked under his waist-band at the 
flank of his back and hidden by his blouse seemed 
to have a personality. Its friendly presence helped 
his appetite, though, for that matter, it was already 
keen enough, as he had eaten nothing since morn- 
ing. He could have eaten three such suppers as the 
Sheriff provided. 

The friendly revolver; the thought of a grizzled 
old river man, doubtless at that moment rowing hard 
up the river; took some of the smart out of his cuts 
and bruises. His left eye was swelling shut. He 
winked it limber and stood wondering whether to 
blow out the candle or leave it burn a while; finally 
blew it out, and went back to the west window. 

The day had journeyed down over the ridge of the 
world. Not a flick of its departing glory played up 
against the sky. The full strength of the night was 
come. 
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The whirling world had reached a clear place in 
the firmament. June had wiped clean the faces of 
the stars. The witchery of their eyes—Jove’s 
daughters, all—beguiled the woods to cuddling and 
to whisperings. The trees stretched up their arms 
and breathed soft messages, like troubadours of old 
sighing at beauty’s casement. The River Road 
strayed out of sight under the dark before it reached 
the first turn. Not even a gray glimpse of the river 
found its way up from under the night. A sinuous, 
bottomless shadow, it wound away between the hills. 

The Pearlhunter longed to be out under the stars 
—each one a benediction. It was the first time in 
his life he had ever been shut away from them. The 
woods, the river, the sky—his conservatory; his 
picture gallery ; his university ; his church; his world. 
The moldy cell oppressed him. He breathed gingerly, 
as a man breathes air tainted with carrion. 

He went back to the rickety chair; lolled down on 
it. The silence was so dead he could hear his pulse 
beat. A stealthy little tiptoe of sound came out from 
under the stair that led to the floor above. Ordi- 
narily he wouldn’t have noticed it. The sound ticked 
across from the old stair to the stove. Similar sounds 
stole out of the silence from other parts.of the old 
jail and whisked across the dusty boards to the stove. 
Mice after crumbs—a hopeless quest. 
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He scraped his foot, and dozens of tiny feet 
scampered back into hungry hiding. A heavier body 
loped across the bed; leaped to the floor; galloped 
into silence in a corner of the cell—and he knew 
the rats were out. 

He sat still. Amid the patter of the mice, the 
heavier lope of the rats was easily distinguishable. 
The old jail seemed to come alive; to breathe; to be 
trying to tell its secrets. Strained fancy could almost 
catch the hiss of subdued whispers. 

He rose; passed his hand over his face; ran his 
fingers up through his hair. A lock of it was stuck 
together with blood from the scalp wound. His 
fingers provoked the cut. It stung him. But the 
sting was welcome—it drove away the whispers. 

Another sound caught his ear; steps coming down 
the River Road. He listened. The steps turned in 
at the jail yard; came around to the west window. 
A face appeared between the bars. Enough light 
fell from the stars to reveal its identity—the suave, 
handsome face of the man he least expected to see 
there. 

The same easy smile rested on his features that 
had rested there when he watched his victim from 
the hitch rack. The men of the dens and dives 
where he harbored between his robberies knew that 
he was most dangerous when he smiled. 
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The Pearlhunter came close to the window. The 
other backed a step away. 

“Pleased to find you in,” he sneered. 

The Pearlhunter passed by the taunt in silence. It 
seemed to irritate the other that his shot had missed. 
He threw back his open coat so far that the butt of 
his pistol came into sight; hung his thumbs in the 
pockets of his very much be-flowered vest. 

“Just thought I’d call around at your—ah— 
boarding place this evening and talk over a little 
matter of business—a sort of proposition—a—ah— 
bargain,” he drawled. 

The man on the inside of the bars made no answer. 
His face was as stolid as if he hadn’t heard. Caution 
and a close mouth—they were two of the Pearl- 
hunter’s prime virtues, for all that incautious little 
flare, back under the limb of the oak. 

Neither was the other much on talk. He shot 
straight and talked the same way. Half petulantly 
he shifted to his other foot; took his thumbs out of 
his vest pockets. The easy smile left his face; the 
real man came out—a wildcat, fanged and clawed. 

“T’ll uncork this rotten old jug,” he growled, “if 
you'll bolt the Flatwoods, and stop queerin’ my 
game.” 

His lips snapped tight. His cards were on the 
table. The Pearlhunter pondered them in his delib- 
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erate way, and cast up the sum total of their exact 
value. 

First. There would be no mob. Otherwise he 
would have trusted to that. The meeting behind the 
Mud Hen had fizzled. 

Second. He had no stomach for going into court. 

Third. ‘“Queerin’” his “game.” What did he 
mean by his game? He couldn’t have meant the Blue 
Moon, for he didn’t know the Pearlhunter knew he 
had it. His game. That tense scene at the fence the 
evening before flashed up clear as the river bed under 
the jack light: a girl with a basket; frightened eyes; 
a yellow curl that rose and fell upon a startled bosom. 

“T’ll stay where I am,” he answered, crisp and cold. 
“The law put me in; the law can get me out.” 

It was the one answer most calculated to disconcert 
the other—law being the one thing he could most 
conveniently get along without. 

“Law!” he muttered. “Flatwoods law! Twelve clod- 
hoppers. They’ll hang y’u, that’s what they’ll do.” 

“That’s my business.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders, furious at the 
baffling coolness he encountered. And yet he couldn’t 
afford to give up his plans, or spoil them by any 
untimely show of his real feelings. He had many 
reasons for wishing to keep the case out of court. 
The easy smile came back. 
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“Those questions you were expecting to ask—I 
might answer them to boot.” 

The Pearlhunter’s fingers tightened on the bar. 
He breathed® deep. Those questions! His life 
through, they had haunted him. And the man before 
him knew the answer. The answer—worth more 
than the offered liberty ; worth more than woods and 
open sky. But not worth—that scene at the fence 
was still before him; in the deep heart of him. His 
face set hard. ° 

“Answer or not, as you please,” he said; “but Til 
not bolt the Flatwoods. Iwas expectin’ to ask about 
my—father.” 

The other whipped a curious look at him. 

“Your father!” he snarled. The scowl on his face 
became it better than the smile. “As like you as 
two peas; with the same lot of fool, Sir Galahad 
notions about the women—angels and white lilies, 
and all that rot. He crossed my path once too often, 
and for the last time, seven years ago. He’s in hell 
now. And your mother—” 

The bars creaked with the lunge of a sinewy 
shoulder against them. The fist that stabbed out of 
the window fell almost short, landing with a snap 
instead of a crash, like a lash that can reach only so 
far. It stung the man on the point of the cheek and 
shot his head back. 
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He staggered and threw up his hand to his face. 
His other hand involuntarily dropped toward his hip. 
Well for him that it stopped before it got there. The 
Pearlhunter had snatched the revolver from under 
his blouse and held it just below the window ledge. 

The man on the outside backed away, his face 
stung to flame by the blow. He felt for his knife; 
seemed to remember where he had left it—between 
the ribs of aman. Anyhow, it would have been as 
useless as the revolver. Noise precluded the use of 
the one; walls and bars the other. 

There was still another way to strike—safer, 
surer, than knife or pistol, and far more terrible. 
The easy smile returned. Only the devil and an 
unbridled life can bring a man’s face to that—to 
where it can spread a smile over such hideous 
blackness. 

“T’d kill you,” he retorted finally, his tones steady, 
though strained, like the current that plays across 
the top of a whirlpool, ‘only I haven’t time. There’s 
a flock of yellow curls and a devilish trim pair of 
ankles waitin’ for me down the road.” 

He had so framed the taunt as to reflect on the girl 
his very thought dishonored. Without another word 
he turned and walked away. 

The Pearlhunter seriously debated whether to 
shoot him dead, and trust to fate for the rest. The 
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revolver crawled up over the window sill. He 
grasped one of the bars to steady his hand. A start 
of surprise came to his face. The revolver went 
back below the:window sill. The bar was loose. 

It was almost unbelievable, but it was so. For some 
reason or other it had not been fixed very firmly in 
its auger hole sockets. The lunge of his shoulder 
had loosened it. He slid the revolver, muzzle down, 
into the narrow, holster-shaped pocket at his hip and 
laid his strength to the bar. There was play—a 
heartening amount of it—between the upper and 
lower auger holes. His blood missed a beat; then 
leaped the higher. 

He jammed the bar into the lower socket. The 
bottom of the hole was soft. The rain had probably 
rotted it. He jammed the bar again and the wood 
gave. He put all his strength to it. Each effort 
drove the bar a little deeper; gave it a little more 
play at the top. If he could only drive it far enough 
so that the top would clear! He was working like a 
wild man. He realized after the first minute or two 
that he was making a noise. The noise suddenly 
frightened him. 

He listened a moment and then went back at his 
task. He studied the wood; felt outside of the 
window; coaxed a straw into the upper auger hole 
beside the bar to see how much it lacked of clearing, 
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As near as he could tell, it held by less than an inch. 
He tried to put method into his work. 

Bearing down with all his strength, he rotated the 
bar. The tremendous exertion opened the cuts and 
scratches on his neck and breast until they bled 
afresh. He jammed the bar down again; bore upon 
it with all his strength; rotated it again and again; 
and then tried his straw. Less than half an inch 
still held at the top. 

‘His exertions brought the sweat out upon his face. 
It mixed with the bleeding cuts and scratches and 
stung and smarted. He drove the bar the harder 
and swung his weight on it. Another effort; 
tremendous; to the last ounce of his power. 

His hands were like fire—but the bar cleared. He 
could move it a tiny mite to the side of the upper 
auger hole. The clearance was ever so little—but 
it cleared. Bracing his knee against the wall and 
grasping the casement with his left hand for 
anchorage, he bent and worked and twisted the bar 
outward. Every effort gave him another fraction 
of an inch. At last, by a final supreme heave, it 
cleared the upper log. There remained only to lift 
it out of the lower auger hole. 

The Pearlhunter dropped back panting, and 
mopped the sweat from his face with his sleeve. The 
effort had been tremendous. 
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A minute to get his breath; another spent in 
listening; and he worked the loosened end a little 
freer ; lifted out the bar; crawled outside; put it back 
into place again, feeling about with his fingers to 
make sure there were no scars on the wood or bits 
of chips scraped loose; and stole away under the 
trees. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SHADOWS ACROSS THE CURTAIN 


T WAS the first time in his life that the Pearl- 

hunter had not been complete master of his 
movements. The air outside was a different air. 
The cool trees held out their hands to him like long 
lost brothers. The friendly earth lifted his feet as 
something alive and glad. In the serene sky—the 
wise sky that hovers over all; sees all; knows all— 
the stars winked down at him and wagged their 
heads among themselves, as if pleased to have him 
back again in the free woods. 

The aroma of dew upon new leaves and full 
sprung flowers carried to him on the breath of 
the sleepy night. He drank deep of it—slowly, that 
the feel of it might linger long. Sight, hearing, 
feeling, taste, smell—there is no sense to which the 
woods do not minister; no honest craving they can 
not satisfy: a shelter from the storm; a couch for 
weariness; food for hunger; cool springs for thirst. 
Besides satisfying these, they beautifully minister 
to cravings infinitely higher than these. And the 
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woods are all men’s. They mother all who come. 
Their charity is boundless. No questions are ever 
asked. Be the sojourner prince or pauper, innocent 
or guilty, his welcome is the same. 

It would probably be quite impossible for the 
city-bred to appreciate fully the feelings of the Pearl- 
hunter at finding the breath of the open woods once 
more upon his face. The trees were like comrades in 
arms. The rough bark that covered their stout hearts 
actually felt friendly and good to his hands as he 
darted like a shadow from one to the other on his 
way out of the jail yard and up the side of the bluff. 

On the very brink he paused a moment to glance 
back and down. Under the starlight the river lay 
gray and motionless between its black, frayed shore 
line. Most of the houses were in darkness, though a 
few dim candles picked out the ragged outline of 
the village, straggling between river and bluff on 
each side of the River Road. Almost at his feet 
squatted the dark blot of the jail. The dank reek 
of it seemed still to stop up his lungs, seemed to cling 
about him like dusty cobwebs. With an involun- 
tary puff of breath through his nostrils, a backward 
jerk of his hand, he cast the spell from him as a man 
might spurn a tainted garment. 

Well knowing there would be eyes on his trail in 
the morning, he dared not go directly to where his 
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misgivings urged him. The Sheriff he did not fear. 
To the Sheriff he was still the notorious Red Mask. 
To the mob that was sure to gather he would be the 
Red Mask. His escape, with lock and bolt untouched, 
would mystify both mob and Sheriff. They would 
ascribe it to the dread powers with which popular 
fancy had invested his name. — — 

But in the rabble that would curse aa clamor 
about the old jail there would be one pair of eyes 
that the loosened bar would not escape; a pair of 
eyes that would find it as sure as the morning came, 
and read the riddle at a glance. And they would be 
eyes capable of finding a trail,—and following it. 
Much as it went against him, therefore, he turned 
his steps east instead of west and plunged in among 
the clumped underbrush that grew along the top of 
the cliff. 

The good wives of the village would no doubt 
have been well frightened could they have seen the 
dark figure that fiitted from copse to copse, from 
tree to tree, along the brow of the bluff, like some 
weird bogyman, almost above their very chimney 
tops. Holding his course to where Yellow Branch 
breaks out through the hills from the north at the 
east end of the village, he climbed down to the 
margin of this noisy little stream and, leaving a quite 
obvious trail, walked down its banks and waded 
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along its edge toward the south, as if headed for the 
river. After wading in this direction to the first 
riffle, he leaped to the middle of the stream and 
turned back north, keeping to the center, that the 
current might wash out all foot marks. Better than 
half a mile he waded before finding a chance to make 
a safe landing: a place where the dry bed of a rocky 
washout led down the hillside from the west into the 
stream. 

With utmost care he sprang from the stream to a 
dry rock. Some mud had clung to his boot soles. 
He washed it off; stepped to another rock; dipped 
up water in his hand and washed the first rock 
clean; and picked his way from stone to stone up the 
dry bed of the washout, sometimes being compelled 
to leap considerable distances between stones, but 
always managing somehow to land firm and steady, 
without leaving a scratch upon the trail. 

A fallen log lay across the washout where it 
gradually disappeared on the higher ground. He 
stepped upon this log and walked out into the thicket 
that fringed the woods. Pushing the drifted dead 
leaves back from against the side of the log, he drew 
off his boots and poured the water out upon the 
ground thus laid bare, wrung out his socks, and 
carefully replaced the leaves. 

The trail was now covered, even to the somewhat 
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fastidious taste of the Pearlhunter. Walking on to 
the end of the log, he picked his steps for another 
hundred yards or more, then, with a long, lanky jog 
that would have made him a formidable opponent 
in any cross-country relay, trotted away into the 
open woods toward the Warbritton patent. 

Crossing the River Road was the next probiem. 
Choosing a place where the grass came close to the 
track on each side, a short distance above where the 
path leaves it at the turn, he leaped across, and using 
considerable care again to hide his trail, picked his 
way down along the inside of the brush-tangled 
fence row. 

That path! It led out of an old world into a new. 
Peering through the bushes, he spared a hurried 
glance toward the low place in the fence where the 
path crossed. The stars peopled the place with 
memories. A girl with a basket; round, frank eyes; 
the sunbonnet caught by an overhanging limb; the 
curl that wouldn’t behave—they all came to life 
out of the shadows. So many things had happened 
since he walked that path with ,her that it seemed 
long, long ago: and it was only yesterday. There 
was another side to the picture: eyes wild and wide; 
a startled cry; a man sprawled on the hard ground 
with eyes aflame and fingers that seemed to yearn 
toward the butt of a half bared six-gun. 
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The picture dissolved. A breath between steps it 
had held him, and he was off again on the long, lanky 
jog. The memory had brought a half longing to 
traverse the path again, but prudence warned him 
to keep away. The sharpest eyes in the Flatwoods 
would be on that path at sunrise. 

If the night did hold the menace he feared—that 
in so many words had threatened—it would 
undoubtedly develop in or near the three-gabled 
cabin. As he drew near the place his mastery of 
wooderaft showed in his approach. The bushes 
were not allowed to give up a sound. It seemed a 
half boyish thing to do, even to the Pearlhunter, 
steeped in caution, and covered as he was with blood 
and bruises. The night was still. The forest hardly 
breathed. Surely violence and lust and rapine would 
not dare invade a scene so peaceful. 

A light shone through the front windows of the 
main room of the cabin. He wondered at this. It 
made him uneasy, for the evening was gone and the 
ripe night come. Not many candles were alight at 
that hour in the Flatwoods. He sank back under the 
bushes and crawled nearer. The muslin curtains 
were drawn, but no shadows crossed them. The 
stillness within vaguely disquieted him. He was 
searching for a way to crawl a little nearer, when 
the low tones of the cello broke across the silence; 
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and he knew the girl was keeping her lonely vigil 
beside the stricken old man. 

Then came the voice from a throat the gods had 
kissed. Each tone found a kindred sound in the 
cello and coaxed it forth to flutter out upon the 
listening night in a lustrous witchery that somehow 
brought to the fancy of the listener under the bushes 
a picture of soft winged swallows skimming over 
sun-kissed waters. 

The figure of a man slid into the candle glow that 
beat the night back for a space outside the window—- 
trim; compact; jaunty—the man he had expected to 
find prowling there. The picture was gone. He had 
little ear for the music that followed. The man in 
the candle-light seemed to lose no note of it. With 
his ear bent toward the window, he drank up every 
sound. 

“Ave, Marie! Maiden mild! 
Listen to a maiden’s prayer!’ 


The innocent purity of the singer carried in her 
song. The hand of the listener at the window stole 
up against the light and dragged off his hat. The 
man crouching in the bushes could make out the 
crisp locks that clung close to the bared head. 

The song ended. The last soft harmony of the 
cello lost itself among the listening trees. There 
came a muffled shuffling inside the cabin; a huge 
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shadow, as of two figures bulked together, crossed 
the curtain of the window at the west side of the 
door. The Pearlhunter knew what was happening: 
—the girl leading the stricken man to his bed. But 
his eyes were upon the still figure outside the 
window. 

He had replaced his hat and stood listening. From 
his attitude it might have been thought he strove to 
catch every sound that came from the cabin, which, 
in all probability, he did. The song had undoubtedly 
touched him. What would be his reaction to its 
beautiful influence? That’s what counts—the re- 
action: emotions translated into deeds. Unless 
deeds come of them, the great voices that speak to 
the hearts of men speak in vain. 

One shadow came back, a slim, trim shadow; 
there followed the creaking of a chair; a head, hung 
with loose hair, rocked back and forth across the 
curtain;—and the man who crouched under the 
hushes knew the girl was alone with her thoughts. 

The man at the window watched the shadow. It 
seemed to rouse him—to recall fancies that the song 
had caused to wander far. He glanced about; pulled 
himself together; made a half petulant step toward 
the door, 

The man in the underbrush stiffened; slowly rose, 
noiseless as smoke. The man approaching the door 
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seemed to hesitate; stopped. The other sank down 
again in the bushes. The head of flowing hair 
rocked back and forth across the curtains. 

Who fathoms all that the night holds! Many a 
shadow lurks outside the window that the contented 
householder knows nothing of. It was a strained 
moment; a three-handed game in the dark; an in- 
tense three-angled drama of life—mayhap of more 
than life, if the honor of a woman is more than that. 

The man hesitating before the door had the next 
play. What held his hand? The song? Perhaps 
his plans were not yet ripened to the full. He made 
another step toward the door; stopped; jerked his 
shoulders up savagely; glared about; brought his 
eyes back to the rocking shadow; swore softly; 
turned and stalked silently away down the path 
toward Fallen Rock. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ONCE TO EVERY MAN 


OR some distance down the branch the Pearl- 

hunter followed the night prowler. It was easy 
to follow him, for now he crunched his way through 
the brush as if he imagined he had the whole woods 
to himself. So much of his life had to be spent in 
hiding that he seemed to revel in the chance to make 
as much noise as he pleased. And yet there was 
more than that in the way he stormed along,—a 
sort of savage fury, as if certain things were not 
going quite to his liking. 

Within sound of the waterfall the Pearlhunter 
followed him, and then turned back toward the 
cabin of the three gables. He had come into the path 
and was passing the pool when the light went out 
in the windows. He was sorry for that. He had 
hoped to have syeech with the girl. To-morrow would 
be too late. To-morrow the law would be on his 
trail—and a pair of eyes more terrible than the law. 

Leaving the path, he stepped out upon the flat rock 
that jutted from the bank into the pool. The riffle 
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just below, where the waters of the branch left the 
pool and hurried on again toward the river, caught 
up the starlight and flung it back in glittering 
splinters. The sparkle lighted the place faintly. 
Spots of faded color caught his eye on the rock at 
his feet. He stooped closer ;—her roses, still lying 
where they had fallen in tangled disarray on that 
first evening. For a long time he stood staring 
down upon them, apparently lost in thought. The 
sight of them seemed somehow to strengthen 2 
certain resolution that had been forming in his mind 
ever since the light went out in the window. Once 
he glanced at the cabin; then sprang to the bank and 
went on up the path. 

It was far the hardest thing he had ever tried 
to do in his life to go round to that east window. It 
was partly open. His breast was pounding; his 
ears humming. He forced himself up to the window 
and brought his lips close to the sash. 

“Wild Rose!” 

He heard her start, and spring up in bed. Then all 
was breathless still. 

“Wild Rose!” 

The bed creaked. He heard her soft feet moving 
about over the floor. A muffled shadow came toward 
the window—a shadow and a whisper: 

*Pearlhunter !” 
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He reached his hand inside. A white arm and 
slender fingers came out of the gloom and found his 
palm. The shadow on the outside and the shadow 
on the inside*drew closer, the one searching for a 
word, the other wondering what that word would be. 

It did not occur to the man to apologize for his 
unseasonable call. It did not occur to the girl to 
miss the apology. When big issues are up, men and 
women, in the woods and out of them, sweep by the 
husks of convention and come to the core of things 
by the shortest path. The man swallowed hard. 

“T sold the Blue Moon to Louie Solomon to-day— 
five thousand dollars.” 

He felt a thrill in the girl’s fingers. 

“This afternoon Louie Solomon was murdered, and 
the pear! stolen.” 

She shuddered, took her hand out of his and 
fumbled the loose garment about her shoulders, but 
made no answer. Her mind was unconsciously pre- 
pared for terrible things. Nothing else could have 
brought him at such an hour. It was a long time 
before his next words. 

“They accused me of the crime!” 

The girl gasped. Her hands fluttered toward her 
throat. 

= onl”? 

*Me,” he answered, strained and slow. “I’ve coma 
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to tell you myself, because—because—you trusted 
me. The mob had the rope around my throat. But 
the Sheriff got me away, and put me in jail. I broke 
out, and came to tell you. I couldn’t bear for you to 
think———” 

She stood perfectly still inside the window. He 
mistook her silence. He laid his hand on the window 
ledge and tried to drive his eyes through the gloom 
to her face. 

“Please believe me!” he plead. He couldn’t have 
plead harder had he faced judge and jury, instead 
of merely a ragged girl of the Flatwoods. “I 
didn’t kill Louie Solomon. I didn’t take the Blue 
Moon. Ks 

She stood silent, just where his first statement 
had caught her. The dark of the inside was so 
dense he could not see her face. After all, what 
right had he to hope she would believe him. It is 
the instinct of all women to be on guard. Why 
should she believe him,—the chance acquaintance of 
a day? His eyes dropped. He took his hand off the 
window sill; turned away. 

Instantly the white arms reached out toward him. 

“No! No! I do believe you!” 

Her face had come close to the window. He could 
see her eyes—like star spots in the dark—big with 
startlement, for they had caught sight of his 
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tattered blouse; the dried blood on him, and clotted 
in his hair. With a ery, her hands went to his face. 

“Why your head is bleeding! And your face!” 

“Scratches! Nothing but scratches!’ he hastily 
reassured in tones that caution held low; pained at 
her distress; pleased, too; his eyes alight. She 
believed him; and her soft hands were hunting out 
his hurts. 

“But this one on your head! It’s a cut—deep— 
and still bleeding.” Her voice was steadier. It’s a 
woman’s way,—they that bind up the world’s 
wounds—wild while danger threatens; calm when it 
strikes. “You must let me bind up this one.” 

He glanced toward Fallen Rock. 

“We da’sn’t risk a light,” he said. “For your sake 
we da’sn’t. The night has eyes. And they’ll comb 
these woods to-morrow.” 

She shrank back into-the room. He drew half a 
step nearer, laid his arm on the ledge and stood 
fumbling the casement, lost in thought. So still 
was the June night that the wash of the riffle below 
the pool carried up through the trees. 

“And yet I’ve that to do that must have light,” 
he mused, more to himself than to her, raising his 
head after a time and glancing toward the dim 
outline inside the window. “Is there a blind on your 
window that would hide a candle?” 
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“Why—yes—” she answered, puzzled and slow. 

It was a long time before he spoke again. Had 
the light served, she might have seen in his eyes 
the struggle he was going through. The lap of the 
riffle came again out of the silence, clear and plain; 
the hoot of an owl back in the hills made the night 
creepy ; the lonely wail of a timber wolf came from 
somewhere among the cliffs and gulches far down 
the river. His eyes half raised themselves at last 
to the lighter spot in the gloom that marked her face. 
He rubbed his drawn lips together to loosen them. 

“Will you trust me in your room?” 

The girl started. Her hands clutched each other. 
Shé knew it was not to have his wounds dressed that 
he asked. Short as her acquaintance with him had 
been, she knew it was not that. It was no light 
reason that had driven him to ask such a privilege. 
It gripped her, shook her, but strangely enough did 
not frighten her. 

“T’ll trust you.” 

Not often in a man’s life does he hear such 
gracious words. Nature is not lavish of such gifts. 
The shoulders of the Pearlhunter lifted. The droop 
left his head. 

“May I come now? The night is going. The 
moon will be up in another two hours.” 

“Yes!” 
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She stood farther back in the gloom. He slipped 
lightly in over the sill. 

“Please draw the blind before you light the 
candle,” he directed. 

He saw her arm reach up along the casement. The 
blind came down. Within touching distance of each 
other they stood in pitch darkness: a man and a 
woman—alone—wrapped in the silent secrecy of the 
deep woods. He heard her quick breath. His heart 
beat up into his throat. Her garments brushed 
against him. He heard her slippered feet feeling 
their way across the floor. 

There came the guarded scrape of a match. A 
sputtering, tardy flame was laid to the wick of a 
candle on a small stand in the corner under a mirror. 
The wick caught; smoldered; flared to full strength. 
The wonder of her hair and throat and arms sprang 
out of the night. She laid the burnt match upon 
the candle stick and turned. A gasp broke from her 
at the sight of him—tattered, hatless; bruised and 
bloody. 

“Forgive me that I come before you like—this,” 
he stammered. 

An impulsive step brought her to his side. — 

“Forgive you!” she repeated, her voice still 
a-quiver; her face pity-tendered. “You must let me 
dress your hurts.” 
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“No time for that.” 

A droop of disappointment came to her eyes. 

“Well, this one on my head then,” he answered 
to the eyes. “It’s nothing but a scratch, but the 
blood does blind me.” 

The droop was gone instantly. 

He shaded the candle with his body while she 
raised the curtain over the door and slipped out to 
the kitchen. She was back before he could have 
believed it, carrying a basin of cold water and some 
strips of muslin, all of which she had managed to 
get together in the deep dark. 

Drawing a chair near the candle, she made him 
sit down—a quite obvious necessity, if she was to 
reach his head. But she didn’t stop with washing 
the clots out of his hair and binding up the scalp 
wound. The cuts and bruises on his face and chest 
came in for their share. When her ministrations 
were over he was another man. 

All unsuspecting, the girl did other things for him 
that night besides washing his wounds. Nothing 
can so refine a man as the ministry of a good 
woman’s hands. It never leaves him quite as it found 
him. He can never again be quite the same. His 
life out he will be a grain the finer for it. So great 
is the grace of nature that no man is denied that 
touch. Once to every man it comes—to recreate; to 
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make him new; to call him up to his higher self. It 
came that night to the Pearlhunter. He probably 
didn’t recognize it, for the grimness of the wilder- 
ness was in him; the hardness of the hard men 
among whom he had lived his life. 

The girl seemed to lose all fear of him; to forget 
that he was in her bedroom in the secret night. She 
even smiled a contented smile of satisfaction as he 
rose and stretched himself. It was a good place to 
be—a wonderful place—an oasis in his desert. In 
the wonder of it he had almost lost sight of the 
purpose that carried him across the window sill. 
He fumbled in his tattered blouse, and drew forth 
the draft. 

“Have you a pen and ink?” he asked, his voice, 
his manner, again the voice and manner of the alert, 
keen woodsman. 

Wondering, she opened the drawer of the small 
stand under the mirror and placed pen and ink before 
him. He picked up the pen, awkwardly—a fish spear, 
an oar, or a six-gun fitted his hand better—dipped 
it in the ink; laid the draft upon the stand; squared 
himself; and after no small pains succeeded in writ- 
ing the word “Pearlhunter” across the back. It was 
quite evidently a relief when the unaccustomed task 
was over. He laid the pen down as if glad to be 
quit of it and handed the draft to the girl. 
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‘Tt means that I have five thousand dollars in 
the bank,” he said, “and anybody that takes this 
draft there with my”—he hesitated—“name across 
the back can get the money. The banker said so.” 

Her face showed how little she guessed what his 
words were leading up to. It was some time before 
he went on. When he did, it was as if he waited 
to try the temper of each word before suffering it 
to quit his lips. 

“Y’m askin’ you to keep it,” he said. “And if 
anything should happen to me, I’m askin’ you to keep 
the money, too.” 

The girl caught his tattered sleeve. 

“No! No!” she said. “Don’t say—that!” 

He looked down at the hand on his sleeve; picked 
it up; held it an instant; suffered her to take it away. 

“I know who killed Louie Solomon,” he said 
slowly. “I know who has the Blue Moon—absolute 
knowledge, but no proof. He’ll be on my trail to- 
morrow; and his eyes are the most dangerous eyes in 
the Flatwoods. He’d ask nothing better than a 
chance to kill me. And I’m any man’s game now.” 

It is marvelous how a woman’s intuition will drive 
at the very heart of a matter that puzzles men. She 
saw at a flash what had escaped the wits of the whole 
village. 

You mean the—the—timber buyer,” she said. 
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“T mean the timber buyer,” he answered, with a 
quick look at her. “His eyes see everything. You 
must destroy these bloody rags, and you must rake 
the yard in the morning. Rake the east yard first, 
and then the west. It might raise a question if you 
raked the east yard only. I’m not aiming to leave 
any tracks, but it’s so dark I can’t make sure.” He 
was talking rapidly. “I’m not expectin’ to leave the 
Flatwoods, and—you, unless they crowd me hard; 
not till I’ve run him down and found my proof. But 
the odds are against me. If anything should happen, 
I want you to have this money. And the minute you 
hear they’ve got me, you must go straight to the 
Sheriff. Don’t risk the woods another hour. Put 
yourself under his protection, and tell him why; have 
the money transferred to you; and—send for that 
surgeon.” 

The tears beat their way up into the girl’s eyes 
in spite of her, and ran down her cheeks. Her head 
bent low. It was the one thing he knew not how 
to face. His hard life hadn’t taught him that. The 
tears hurt him. What had caused them? Maybe it 
was just a woman’s way. Maybe he had done wrong 
to come to her with his cuts and blood and danger, 
Some mighty impulse, new and strange, drew his 
arms tewerd her; kindled a yearning in his face. 
An instant the arms hovered about her, but did not 
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touch her. Instead he laid his hand upon her hair; 
stroked it with a tenderness that Bull Masterson and 
the men of the river would never have dreamed was 
in him. 

She raised her face after a time. He drew a long 
breath; dropped his hand to his side; stared in 
astonishment. She was smiling—smiling through 
the tears—and the dimples were back. The 
ways of a woman—utterly beyond him, and past 
finding out! She had smoothed the draft out in her 
hands and was looking at him over it. 

“I wonder if I ought to take it,” she mused to 
herself, as much as to him. 

He took the paper out of her hands, folded it and 
with a masterful air thrust it under a fold of the 
loose garment across her bosom. 

“T haven’t a soul in the world to leave it to but— 
you.” 

His slow eyes left her face and stared hard at the 
basin of red water. Stepping over to the stand, he 
stooped and snuffed the candle. The huge shadow 
of him filled the room. Turning away, after he had 
the candle again at full flame, his eyes came back to 
the thoughtful face of his companion. 

“That revolver I saw yesterday on the mantel,— 
is it loaded?” 

“T think so.” 
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She looked up in curious half surprise, as if the 
question had brought her thoughts back from afar. 

‘May I see it?” 

“Why—yes——” 

He shaded the candle again while she lifted the 
curtain over the door; paused a moment to listen to 
the heavy breathing of the sleeper in the west room; 
crossed to the mantel over the fireplace and brought 
him the revolver. 

Several minutes the man spared to its inspection: 
testing the action of the hammer, cylinder revolution 
and trigger pull; replacing the somewhat corroded 
caps on the tubes with new ones; even picking fresh 
grains of powder into the tubes where he thought 
necessary. 

“Do you know how to use it?” he asked, looking 
up from his inspection. 

“T’ve shot lots of squirrels with it, sometimes 
clear in the treetops,” she answered. “And once I 
killed a hawk that pestered the chickens.” 

A grin puckered his eyes for a moment, then his 
brows lowered. Another question, a hard one, had 
to be asked, that set him raking over his slim stock 
of words for ways to ask it. 

“Do girls—I mean—have you got any place about 
you—your dress—to carry it?” 
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She was looking at him, her eyes frank and wide— 
eyes that had no need to narrow. 

“T haven’t,” she answered; “but I can make one.” 

“T advise you to.” 

He laid the revolver on the stand and turned back 
to her. The time had come to go, and they both knew 
it. For a while they stood silent. Once his hand 
reached toward her, but he drew it back. 

“Will you be ready to raise the blind when I blow 
out the candle?” he said at last. 

She went to the window and the next moment the 
room was in darkness. 

Two fluttering spots of white in the gloom rolled 
up the blind, found the strings that held it and 
whipped them into a knot. Then the girl stepped 
back. The man crawled through the window—with 
extreme care not to scar the ground outside. 

It is past all knowing how her hands happened to 
get into his. He bent his head and laid his face 
upon them; suffered them to slip out of his fingers 
at last; and turned away. 

He was gone on the instant—gone as a shadow 
goes—never knowing that for long and long the dull 
window framed a white face listening for some 
sound of him to come back out of the night. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE CHINK IN THE CABIN WALL 


HE woodcraft of the Pearlhunter was profound. 

It was about all life had taught him, but it had 
taught him that. With the logical precision of a 
schoolmaster passing from one step of a problem to 
another, it led him straight to the trail of the man 
he had been following a short time before—which, of 
course, took him in the direction of Fallen Rock. 
The man he followed had doubtless gone back to the 
village by this time. This probability he had 
already estimated and set down in his reckoning at 
its proper value. But he had another purpose in 
turning his steps toward Fallen Rock. He was 
deliberately going back to the cabin. 

The whole Flatwoods, save one lone little woman, 
believed him safely locked in the village jail. As 
long as they believed that, he was safe, and complete 
master of his movements. They would believe it till 
morning. After that he would have the mob to 
reckon with—the mob and the Sheriff, and another 
more dangerous than them both. To-morrow was 
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theirs; to-night his. He was hungry. The cabin 
_ offered the only chance for food. 

With every caution to leave no trail, he picked his 
way through the woods to the edge of the bluffs, 
stole over and down toward the cabin. He was so 
carefully guarding his steps that he did not look at — 
the cabin itself until within a few yards of it. The 
first glance at the black hulk of it, squatted in the 
deep gloom under the upstanding rocks, brought him 
to instant pause. There was a light within. The 
windows had been covered, but a tiny ray crept 
through a chink between the logs at the east end. 
He crouched down in the bushes to consider what 
this unexpected circumstance meant before ventur- 
ing another step. It might be the Boss. But no; he 
would not have blinded the windows. 

No sound came from the cabin. The night was 
intensely still. Not an oar stirred the river. The 
waterfall alone fretted the silence. The Pearlhunter 
flattened himself in the weeds and bushes and 
crawled guardedly toward that open chink in the east 
wall. Foot by foot he worked his way until he was 
able at last to bring his face level with the tiny 
opening. With his eye close, the chink afforded a 
tolerably clear view of the interior of the cabin. He 
barely restrained a cry at what he saw. 

Stooped over the small, hair-covered trunk, his hat 
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off, stood the Red Mask. He had pried open the lid, 
and had laid the contents of the trunk out with 
seeming care in rather neat heaps upon the floor. 
In his hand he held the picture of the Iron-Gray- 
Woman. 

The Pearlhunter’s gorge rose at seeing his 
mother’s picture in such hands, and his breast 
burned to dash into the cabin and settle his score 
with the sacrilegious wretch once and for all. But 
it was not his to do as he pleased that night. His 
activities for the moment were limited to keeping 
his eye fast to the chink. It was like an old-fash- 
ioned mechanical panorama in which one drops a 
penny and watches a picture unfold inside. And 
certainly no panoramic machine ever staged a 
drama more intense than the Pearlhunter viewed 
through that narrow slit between the cabin logs. 

The man by the trunk straightened, carried the 
picture to the candle and stood looking long upon 
it. He laid it to his lips, again and again, as if he 
would drink up the beautiful face from the card. 
He pressed the picture to his bosom; held it again to 
the candle and whispered to it in tones that did 
not carry to the ear of the amazed listener. He 
strode up and down the room; and there was on his 
face a look that no man had probably ever seen there 
before, and probably would never see again. 
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He grew calmer after a time; drew a chair up to 
the table, by the candle, and sat for a long time gaz- 
_ ing at the face that smiled up at him out of a long 
buried past. 

After long moments he roused himself, unbuttoned 
his vest, and put the picture carefully away in an 
inner pocket. The watcher outside the wall winced; 
his lips drew together in a tense line. But there was 
much to be seen just then. The man inside had 
risen, crossed the floor, put the things back in the 
trunk, closed the lid and picked up his hat. Next 
moment the candle was blown out. The Pearlhunter 
barely had time to creep into the fringe of weeds 
when the cabin door opened and softly closed. 

With a brisk step that indicated he had flung off 
the spell of the past, the notorious renegade walked 
around the west end of the cabin, past the spring, 
and straight to the tiny pool under the waterfall, 
where the Pearlhunter, who had stolen along the 
north wall of the cabin, had his second astounding 
surprise since coming down the bluff. 

Jumping lightly from rock to rock in the shallow 
water of the pool, the bandit approached the cataract, 
the third leap landing him upon the flat top of a rock 
almost within the very wash of the falling water. 
Pausing an instant to pull his hat tight and turn up 
the collar of his coat, he sprang straight into the 
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thin blade of the falls. His leap must have carried 
him completely through to the other side. It was the 
first the Pearlhunter knew, or even suspected, that 
there was an open space beyond. So completely did 

the falling water hide everything back of it that 
. probably the man who had just leaped and the man 
who watched him were the only two who knew there 
was anything back of it. 

There could be no doubt of an opening of some 
sort behind the veil of pitching water, some pocket 
of retreat, for the man that had leaped was gone. 
He wouldn’t be all this while in the wash of the 
cataract. 

The Pearlhunter stretched himself flat under cover 
of a clump of sprouts growing about an old white oak 
stump, and kept his eyes fixed on the waterfall. 

Time goes slowly to one who watches and waits. 
Patience—the last trick the hunter learns; still, a 
hunter must have it, especially a hunter of men. It 
was probably not more than ten minutes, though it 
seemed far longer, when, without so much as a 
diverted fleck of spray in warning, the waterfall 
flung forth upon the flat-topped rock a lithe and 
active figure that sprang lightly to shore over the 
two intervening stones. 

The water seemed hardly to have touched him. 
Pausing on the brink of the pool barely long enough 
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to shake his coat by the lapels and to knock his hat 
against his hand, he immediately set out along the 
bluffs toward the village, as unconcerned as if he 
had not just pulled off about the most sensational 
stunt ever seen by a Flatwoodsman. 

He passed so close to where the Pearlhunter lay 
that the two could have touched hands. Had he so 
much as dreamed that the man he had taken such 
pains to saddle his crime upon lay so near, some other 
astonishing things would have happened that night 
—with the odds against the man carelessly shaking 
the spray of the waterfall from his hat. 

All unsuspecting, the jaunty desperado passed on. 
The Pearlhunter slipped out of the cover and softly 
followed; trailed him up the bluffs, through the 
corner of the woods and out to the River Road where 
it angles north through the cut in the cliffs; listened 
at the fence, near where the path crossed it, till the 
receding steps were well on their way to the village. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CANDLE IN THE CRANNY 


LL the way back to Fallen Rock the Pearlhunter 
pondered the scene he had gazed on through 
the chink in the cabin wall: the man’s transfigured 
face; his actions with the picture—that above all— 
the picture. It puzzled him, angered him. That 
such a man should have her picture; his mother’s— 
with the darkly beautiful face and wonderful eyes— 
warm against his breast! It was another reason 
why he should hunt him down. 

The mystery back of his life—it had flared anew 
out through the chink between the logs. The past 
that he had so thirsted to explore—why had he not 
pressed his mother to tell him more! He had trusted 
to another day, and there had been no other day. 
The past that had no voice; the past forever locked 
in the fresh-made grave under the big elm—it 
stalked out across his life and haunted him. It 
crowded out all other thoughts. And yet there were 
insistent other thoughts that must he heeded. The 
night was big with them, and the east was already. 
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showing a faint, dim glow that didn’t come from the 
stars. The moon was near. When it came it would 
be an hour past midnight; the first hour of another 
day—and the hunt would be afoot when the Sheriff 
carried that flat basket of breakfast to the lock-up 
in the morning. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders as if to 
clear them of the specters the night had flung upon 
him out of the past. He hurried around in front of 
the cabin. The moon was not far down behind the 
ridge of the east. His eye swept far and near over 
the wide landscape, already picking itself out in the 
coming glow. 

Away up the river on the lower point of Alpine 
Island, so little above the village that it seemed from 
that distance nearly opposite, a camp-fire made a red 
eye in the dark. The severe lines of the lone 
watcher’s face softened. He knew that the staunch 
old Boss, with hard-faced Bull Masterson and twelve 
sturdy river men, lounged and smoked around that 
fire, with boats tied handy and revolvers fresh 
capped, ready to cross to the village at the instant of 
need. The sight heartened him. They were a rough 
lot, “gentlemen of fortune” every one. Five of them 
had worn stripes—two for murder. A reckless, 
dangerous band—none knew it better than the 
watcher, halted for a moment out of his tense night 
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by the sight of their friendly camp-fire. He had 
lived his life—fought for it some of the time—among 
these men, and others of their ilk. He knew their 
vices, and their virtues—their cheerful willingness 
to back a comrade in distress; to the death if need be. 

He laid his hand to the door latch; took it back 
after a thoughtful moment; turned, and walked 
around the west end of the cabin, past the spring, 
and to the edge of the rock-strewn pool under the 
falls. What lay back of that thin sheet of glancing 
water? He had made up his mind to find out,—and 
he was a man who wasted scant time in speculation, 
if deeds would serve better. 

Still, when he had sprung over the two intervening 
rocks to the flat stone directly in front of the falls, 
from which the bandit had made his leap, the caution 
of the woodsman halted him. It was enough to halt 
a man—a leap square into that blind sheet of water, 
with no earthly means of knowing what lay beyond. 
Another thought. What if there was a confederate? 
The Red Mask was said to operate alone, but there 
was always the possibility of another associated with 
him. If there should be some sort of cave, or re- 
treat, back of the falls, as in overwhelming likelihood 
there was, there might very well be another—or 
others—there. It would be rather awkward to sprawl 
right in among them. The Pearlhunter was as 
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brave as the woods make them; but it is no discredit 
to his manhood to say that he stepped down off the 
rock into the water and waded through the falls. 

The noise of the water made him safe from listen- 
ing ears; from prying eyes he must take his chance. 
Through the falls, and barely out of reach of them, 
his foot bumped into the edge of a flat rock, the inner 
margin of the pool. He stepped out of the shallow 
water up on this rock and stood perfectly still for a 
long time until his sight became accustomed to the 
darkness. Even then he was unable to distinguish 
anything when he turned his face away from the 
water. 

Moving with all possible stillness, he began 
groping his way back under the cliff. The solid rock 
rose with reasonable smoothness on each side, with 
a passageway between scarcely wider than an 
ordinary door, the top of which he could not touch by 
reaching upward with his hands. With arms spread 
wide, his feet moving by careful inches, his ears 
strained, his fingers serving for eyes, he felt his way 
back into the passage. 

The bottom was littered with flakes of shale. It 
took careful work to move over them without 
causing them to clink together. Every inch of the 
way had to be felt out with his fingers before his feet 
could be trusted to follow. 
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The roar of the falls had dulled a little when sud- 
denly a sound came out of the dark just ahead—a 
sound like a garment rubbing against some rough 
surface. The Pearlhunter stepped to one side of the 
passage and flattened himself against the wall. Out 
of the dead silence the sound came again. A grin 
loosened his face. The very sound he had half 
expected—a horse contentedly munching his hay. 

He had been planning to trail the man, at the first 
chance, to where he had his horse hidden; and here 
it was. It was the one thing he had been counting 
on to run the man down. 

That surprising and unexpected leap through the 
falls—it cleared up a good many points that had been 
puzzling the Pearlhunter no little. For one thing, it 
accounted for the blustering visit paid them the first 
night they moved from the house-boat to the cabin. 
The bandit would, of course, not relish anybody 
taking up a residence so near his hiding-place. 

The horse went on munching his hay. The Pearl- 
hunter came out from against the wall and inched 
his way deeper into the blackness of the passage. It 
abruptly widened until he was no longer able to reach 
from one wall to the other with his outstretched 
arms. By some subtle super-sense that sometimes 
marvelously comes into play when the other senses 
are helpless he gained a distinct impression of space 
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—of emptiness. Though denied the use of his eyes, 
he knew that the passage broadly expanded just 
there and became a cave. He stood in the very 
entrance of it. For many seconds he kept to his 
tracks, every sense at high pitch. Soft little slithers 
of sound were alive in the silence. His ears strained 
like thirsty tongues to drink them up. It might be 
the sound of breathing; it might be only the soft 
rasp of the hay. It was impossible to tell with 
certainty. 

He felt his way around the angle of the right wall. 
His groping fingers lighted on a shallow pocket in 
the rock. He flattened his body into it and again set 
his ears the task of sifting the silence. The horse 
made very little noise at his supper, but it was 
enough to muffle whatever softer sounds might be 
afloat. 

The next step—there was no help for it—light! 
Desperate and dangerous—the first spark, and the 
cave might spring to life. Still, it was better than 
to stumble over a sleeping man; or walk into a knife. 
He took two matches from his pocket and held them 
in his left hand, one between forefinger and thumb, 
the other tucked ready in his palm; drew his revolver 
and softly cocked it. With the weapon balanced, 
his face to the open cave, he reached his left hand 
along the wal! to the farthest stretch of his arm, 
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bringing his body as far as possible from the light, 
and with his fingers fumbled out a spot suitably 
smooth and dry—for there must be no failure. The 
match scraped. A tiny flame leaped away from the 
rock. It lighted up the place surprisingly. 

The cave was not large—hardly twice the size of 
an ordinary room. The first swift glance showed 
him that—except for the horse—it was empty. 

The match burned out. He lit the other. The 
stub of a candle caught his eye, stuck by its own 
tallow to an outstanding stool of shale just beyond 
the mouth of the passage. Had he turned to the 
left instead of to the right upon entering, he would 
have found it even before making a light. He 
crossed the passage and held the match to the wick. 
In the better light he studied the place more closely. 

The horse looked around once or twice at the light 
and went on very contentedly with his hay. The 
Red Mask paid nothing for his feed—for his 
horse, either, for that matter. When he wanted one, 
he simply took it. From certain markings, the 
Pearlhunter knew the animal before him to be 
Rocket, the famous racer that had been stolen two 
years before from the training stables at Vincennes. 
The theft of the great thoroughbred had caused no 
end of stir at the time, and the thief was hunted 
hard, but nothing came of it. 
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The cave could not have been far below the ground, 
for an oak root had found its way through the wall. 
It was to this that the horse was tied. A saddle and 
other furnishings hung from wooden pegs driven 
between the layers of shale. Before the mouth of a 
pocket almost directly opposite the entrance there 
was a considerable pile of hay, a pile that must have 
cost the man a prodigious amount of labor to carry 
in. A sackful of ear-corn and another better than 
half full, lay near the hay. A roll of blankets that 
might have very well served for a bed lay in an 
opposite corner. Another step or two before striking 
his match would have brought the Pearlhunter’s feet 
upon them. 

A white bundle near the blankets attracted his 
eye. He picked it up and unrolled it—a garment or 
two of fine white muslin—a woman’s garments! 
The eyes of the Pearlhunter glittered; his fingers 
gripped the flimsy vestments. They were stained 
and smeared with blood. Truly the Red Mask did 
not confine his deviltries to gems and gold. What 
a tale that cave could have told—and the foaming 
whirlpool where the waters from the branch pitched 
into the river! 

His game! 

For a moment he was strongly tempted to stay 
where he was till the monster returned the following 
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night and then rid the Flatwoods of him, and trust 
what evidence he already had to prove his case. 

But a better plan had been forming ever since he 
came into the‘cave, and there was much yet to be 
done; though the cave would have made a good 
hiding-place during the coming day—always pyro- 
vided the bandit did not chance to return before his 
time. 

That coming day! How to get through it till 
another night! . Once the thought crossed him to go 
back to the jail, crawl through the window, and let 
himself be found there in the morning. But love 
of liberty was strong, and besides, the temper of the 
town was uncertain. No, it wouldn’t do—neither 
the cave nor the jail. He decided to take his chances 
in the open woods, and let the man hunt run its 
course. 

After a somewhat critical search of the pocket 
back of the hay, using the utmost pains to conceal 
every trace of his visit, he hastened to blow out the 
candle before a tell-tale length of it had burned 
away, and carefully groped his way down the 
passage. 

The moment he came in sight of the waterfall he 
knew the moon was up. Its beams fell through the 
glancing water and bathed the mouth of the passage 
in a ghostly gray twilight. The quivering shimmer 
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of it baffled, distressed the eyes. Looking up he could 
see the thin, broad blade of water slipping over the 
shelving edge of the rock. Fed by springs back in 
the hills, its flow was constant from year to year. It 
fell so evenly as to hide completely the mouth of 
the opening. A curtain couldn’t have concealed 
it more effectively. 

But the Pearlhunter wasted little of the 
precious remainder of his night in profitless re- 
flection. Selecting a spot that he judged to be 
about right for the take-off, he leaped at the falls, 
and, half to his surprise, landed on the flat rock 
outside. It was like breaking through the crust of 
creation into a new world. Marveling at the small 
amount of water that had clung to him, he sprang 
over the two intervening rocks to the shore. 

The moon was well up. It would have betrayed 
him had there been eyes to see. He hurried around 
to the front of the cabin, raised the latch, entered 
and closed the door. Knowing how well the visitor 
who had just preceded him had blinded the windows, 
he did not hesitate to light the candle. 

The table, with its unwashed dishes and left-over 
food, still stood near the south window, just as he 
had left it the morning before. Snatching up some 
cold biscuits and strips of fried bacon, he hurriedly 
made six sandwiches and stuffed them into his 
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pockets. A small looking glass hung on the wall 
near the table. He paused before it long enough to 
examine the bandage around his head. A small spot 
of red stained ‘it through, but the cut seemed to have 
stopped bleeding. He winked his swollen eye wider 
open and blew out the candle. 

Resting at the spring long enough to eat two of 
his sandwiches, he drained a gourd of water, crossed 
the branch below the falls and hurried away up the 
bluffs into the-deep woods. 

A mile and more north of the waterfall, Wolf Run 
bends west to double and twist and loop through a 
tangle of hills and gulches known as Fox Den, the 
wildest and most inaccessible district of the Flat- 
woods. The Pearlhunter had heard of the place. 
He resolved to take his chances there. But it 
would be difficult to say whether this decision was 
arrived at entirely because of the broken and tangled 
wildness of the place. Possibly another, though no 
less weighty, element entered into the consideration. 
The spot was no great distance above the three- 
gabled cabin. 

Making a wide detour, therefore, even well 
beyond the pond where he dug the elecampane roots, 
he picked his way down into this tangled labyrinth 
of cliff and scar, wading for more than a quarter of 
a mile, as a last precaution, down the branch and into 
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the very heart of the jumbled fastness—the citadel 
of wolves and foxes. 

Away up the bare front of a cliff his eye, as he 
waded, lighted on the mouth of what appeared to be 
a cleft in the rock. Wolf Run washed against a 
narrow ledge at the very foot of this cliff. He 
leaped out of the water upon this ledge. It looked 
like an impossibility to climb the cliff, for it was 
well-nigh perpendicular. But there was no other 
way to reach the cleft. He spread himself flat 
against the face of the rock and strained from crev- 
ice to crevice. It was a prodigious task, but all 
tasks have an end—either at the bottom or at the 
top. The Pearlhunter’s task finally ended at the 
top. It had to. 

The strata gaped apart half the height of a man, 
leaving a wide-open scar in the face of the cliff. He 
stretched himself in the mouth of it and struck a 
match, shading the light from the outside as much 
as possible with his body. It was perhaps ten feet 
deep, and seemed to be closed at the back by the 
dipping together of the two strata. It looked like 
home to the bruised and weary Pearlhunter. 

Rolling back as far within the opening as the con- 
verging strata would comfortably allow, he dropped 
his battered head upon his arm to sleep the rest of 
the night away, secure in the consciousness that 
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nothing could possibly happen until the next morning 
when the Sheriff went to the jail with his flat basket 
of breakfast. ? 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE GORGE THAT CLOSED 


HE Pearlhunter waked with the woods. Dawn 

was just peeping in at the mouth of the pocket. 
It was characteristic of him, an inevitable outgrowth 
of his training, that his mind should immediately 
clamp itself fast to the new day. He rolled over on 
his elbow. His face twisted with the motion, and 
he winced with pain. For a moment he was half 
sorry he had slept. His cuts and bruises and 
sprains had stiffened until the slightest movement 
was torture. 

Blood started afresh as he crawled or rolled to 
the brink of the ledge—a severe method of limbering 
up; but it was the only method available, and the 
limbering up had to be done. 

Wolf Run stormed along at the foot of the cliff. 
The opposite bank was smoother; the opposite bluff 
wooded and less steep. A short distance above, and 
likewise a short distance below, the gulch turned 
abruptly, cutting off the view. In no direction was 
the view extended :—a section of water snarling its 
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way between rocks, and bounded on every side by 
tree crowned walls a-tangle with rank underbrush. 

The sun came into the gulch before he had watched 
long, came in burnished spears pitched between 
branches that must have been gently waving, for 
where the spears broke against the naked fronts of 
rock, ragged spots of bronze danced up and down. 
The Pearlhunter liked the prospect. It was probably 
as good a hiding-place as the woods afforded. His 
limbs and breast and shoulders were so sore that 
he was half glad for the snug place to lie in, like a 
fox in his burrow, while the hounds beat up the 
woods at fault. 

Lack of water was the greatest drawback. Thirst 
was already beginning to annoy him. The water 
glancing and curling at the foot of the cliff sorely 
tempted him, but he dare not climb down to it, not 
because there was danger of being seen at this early 
hour, but because it would not do to risk wearing the 
trail deeper. There were already two or three marks 
where his boot had scraped in scrambling up that 
could hardly fail to pass unseen, particularly if the 
one pair of eyes he most dreaded should chance to 
light there. 

He took out his sandwiches and ate two more of 
them, saving the other two until later in the day. The 
salty bacon made the water more tempting still. He 
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drew back a little space from the brink of the ledge 
out of sight of it. The sound of it still tempted him. 
Partly to divert his thoughts from it, partly to kill 
time that was already beginning to wear, he tried 
to fix his mind on what was probably happening just 
then at Buckeye. They were early risers in the Flat- 
woods. The village would be astir by now, though 
it was hardly likely the Sheriff would have gone to 
the jail with the breakfast. When he did—! 

The Pearlhunter tried to imagine it. The Sheriff 
would likely dash down the road to the Mud Hen 
and give the alarm. Men—and women—would come 
running. A crowd would soon swarm. A tempest 
of stormy talk would transform the crowd into a 
mob, with everybody raw-hiding the Sheriff for not 
allowing them to finish the desperado when they had 
the very rope around his neck ;—which wouldn’t have 
been so bad, had the rope been around the right neck. 
But that’s a question the mob doesn’t always stop to 
consider. 

There would be a storm wave flowing in and out 
of the Mud Hen. A lot of “squirrel” would be drunk; 
a lot of tobacco would be chewed, a lot more be 
smoked. After a time a suave, handsome man with 
an aggressive mustache would come down out of his 
room and saunter into the bar, calm, collected, 
master of himself—and of the situation. There 
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would be a stampede to the jail. He would discover 
the loosened bar, in such a way as to make the 
Sheriff think he had discovered it himself. In the 
search for the trail he would further patronize the 
Sheriff by making him think he was leading instead 
of following. They would both fail—at least they 
would follow the trail no farther than Yellow 
Branch. 

After that it would be any man’s hunt. Wood- 
choppers, squirrel hunters, coon hunters, loafers— 
the woods would be overflowing with them. They 
would have about as much success as a pack of 
bull pups after an old dog fox,—unless some chance 
befell. The cabin at Fallen Rock, the house-boat, 
the camp of pearl fishers on Alpine Island, all 
would be visited. Not even the cabin of the three 
gables would escape,—though the: bandit himself 
would probably keep away from there. The others 
the Pearlhunter did not fear. The hunt would flare 
up in the morning; burn itself out by noon; be dead 
ashes by night. But the mob would be satisfied. 

The morning was two hours old—the sun marked 
the time against the opposite bluff—when the woods 
brought him the sound for which he had been listen- 
ing: shouts and calls from the west, over toward 
the pond where he had digged the elecampane; 
other shouts and calls from the east, toward the 
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River Road. For a moment the Pearlhunter thought 
the mob had split and was actually going by him. He 
was soon to be undeceived. 

Voices reached him suddenly, breaking upon the 
silence from around a sharp turn of the gorge down 
stream. He drew his face back from the brink of 
the ledge and lay listening. It was far too risky to 
look. His ears made out three of them—three 
tongues, all going at top speed, a sure sign that eyes 
and ears were not as busy as they might have been. 
The first word that reached him held the man on the 
rock—or, rather, the man in the rock—breathless. 

“_an’ did y’u pipe ’is eyes, Jake? Blast me! I 
wouldn’t meet them eyes in th’ dark fer th’ best coon 
dog in the Flatwoods.” 

“Well I reckon I piped ’em,” answered another 
voice, evidently Jake’s. “An’ that knife! An’ him 
a-whettin’ it on ’is hand all th’ time we wus there. 
No wonder folks says the cabin’s ha’nted. I wouldn’t 
a-gone in there nohow, only you heerd how dern 
p’inted p’tic’lar that timber buyer wus t’ have it 
searched good.” 

“An’ th’ gal!” rejoined the first voice. ‘That 
hair; an’ them eyes! Wouldn’t mind tryin’ a shy 
down that way m’se’f,—but that ol’ man she’s got! 
Geish!” 

“Wouldn’t putt it much a-past y’u, even at that,” 
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came the first voice with a chuckle. “Well, anyhow, 
we laid th’ Flatwoods ghost.” 

“T’ thunder with y’ur ghost,” put in a third voice, 
deep and gruff, ‘an’ th’ gal! Chuck th’ squirrel 
talk, an’ peel y’ur eyes.” 

There followed a moment of silence, during which 
the heavy, unguarded steps drew nearer. Then came 
the first voice, keen with the raw sarcasm of the 
woods. 

“How’s y’ur jaw this mornin’, Bill?” 

The second voice laughed—raucous; blarey—and 
drove the taunt a little deeper. 

“Sorta give y’u th’ cold shoulder, didn’t ’e, Bill?” 

The wit of the Flatwoods was of the broad-ax 
variety. It had to be, for the hides it had to go 
through were tough. The Pearlhunter had recog- 
nized that third voice;—the voice that bellowed 
loudest in the mob, the blacksmith he had butted with 
his shoulder. 

The crude sarcasm of the other two evidently 
reached Bill, for the crunch of his heavy boots 
stopped. 

“Say,” he growled, “mebbe one o’ you pie-faced 
galoots would like to doctor this jaw.” 

The blacksmith had a reputation in Buckeye— 
right in his home town; and that’s more than can be 
said of every man. 
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“Aw, come out of it,” rallied the first voice, with 
an attempt at a careless laugh—an attempt that 
failed. “Cayn’t y’u take a joke?” 

The Pearlhunter wondered what would happen 
next. Nothing happened. Evidently the blacksmith 
did “come out of it,” for, after a short silence, the 
crunch of his boots, followed by the others, came 
onupthebranch. The steps were across the branch, 
upon the less broken side. Opposite the cliff where 
the fugitive lay, the steps stopped. 

“What’s that hole up there?” 

It was the gruff and heavy voice that asked, thick 
still with the flare of temper that had not yet cooled. 

“Wolf den, more’n likely,” answered one of the 
others. 

“Wolf den!” snorted the heavy voice. “You 
fellers couldn’t find th’ Red Mask if he’d ’a’ putt up 
sign-boards fer y’u t’ foller.” 

“S’posin’ you answer y’ur questions y’urse’f, 
then,” the other rejoined. 

The gruff voice made no answer. The heavy boots 
came hopping from stone to stone across the stream. 
The others followed. The Pearlhunter heard them 
clawing at the foot of the cliff, and their boots 
scraping the rock, feeling for a foothold. His fingers 
unconsciously closed around the butt of the revolver. 
He brought them back. Noise would be dangerous. 
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Yet—he must not be taken. The fingers went back 
to the revolver. He must have one more night of 
liberty. Everything depended upon that—one more 
free night. 

There were some loose chunks of shale lying about 
in the scar. His eye happened to fall on them. He 
took his hand back from the revolver and noise- 
lessly collected a number of the larger chunks. After 
all, they would probably come one at a time, the 
blacksmith first. In all likelihood they were armed 
with rifles, which would have to be left at the foot 
of the cliff. He had formed a bold plan to seize the 
first man that appeared, choke him into unconscious- 
ness, and risk stunning the other two with chunks 
of shale before they could scramble down to their 
rifles. After that—! Well, there were withes in 
the woods as strong as new rope, and doubtless many 
a snug place in the fox-den where three men, safely 
bound and gagged, could lie unseen until another 
day. 

But the scaling of that cliff was not a job for 
blacksmiths and woodchoppers. It was a task for 
men of long reach, of wiry joints, and thews of steel. 
The boots ceased their scraping after a while; the 
three men stood muttering and breathing hard upon 
the ledge against which the water curled. 

“If we wus up th’ bluff across there furninst the 
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hole, we could see in,” suggested a voice, the one that 
had first come out of the silence down the branch. 

The other voices grunted; and the Pearlhunter 
heard them hopping back across the stream, heard 
them clawing their way through the tangled under- 
brush up the opposite bluff. The scar in which he 
lay dipped slightly toward the rear. He rolled back 
as far as possible, so as to have the protection 
afforded by the slightly higher edge; stretched 
himself on his right side; and waited for them to 
come into view. 

More like boys beating up a thicket for rabbits 
than men hunting the most dangerous desperado 
ever known along the Wabash, they stormed up the 
opposite bluff. After what seemed a long time to 
the listener their heads finally came into view, the 
burly blacksmith leading. Fortunately the sun hit 
their side of the gorge, and the Pearlhunter could 
see them well, while, being on the shady side, and 
back in the darkness of the scar, they could not see 
him at all. He could have killed them all, and with 
quick ease, the distance in a direct line from face to 
face of the gorge being even less than ordinary 
pistol range. 

The three of them drew together in consultation. 
The Pearlhunter could not make out their words, but 
the manner in which they handled their rifles, which 
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they had managed to drag up with them, indicated 
only too plainly the general drift of what was being 
said. 

With a final nod all around, they faced the pocket, 
and the blacksmith raised his rifle. The Pearlhunter 
knew it would come to that; they were men of just 
that caliber. The bullet struck the roof of the scar 
just in front of him, showering him with dust and 
bits of shale. The second fired. The bullet passed 
close to his feet and lost itself far back in the crevice 
where the two strata of shale converged. They 
seemed to have agreed between them that one should 
fire at the middle and one at either end. It was now 
the third one’s turn. The Pearlhunter would have 
scrambled to the end of the pocket where the last 
bullet had struck, believing that end would not be 
fired into again, but the man had already raised his 
rifle. It takes nerve for a man to lie still and watch 
himself shot at. 

There came the hot spit of smoke; the vicious slap 
of the report. But even before he saw the one, or 
heard the other, he felt something like a red coal 
sting his side just under the armpit. 

It didn’t hurt after the first sting, but it made him 
mad—red mad. He snatched out his revolver and 
turned on his face. At that distance he could have 
put every bullet in his gun inside the breadth of a 
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vest pocket. Their rifles were empty; it would have 
been more than easy. 

But he didn’t. And this was why—they didn’t 
suspect that he was there. They would go on by, 
leaving him in the rear of the drive. That was the 
kind of hunters they were—storm through the 
woods, shooting up nests and firing into dens, and at 
the end bring in no game. 

It aJjl came to him after the first hot flash. Slowly 
he put the revolver back into his pocket; turned to 
ease, if possible, the sting in his side; and lay watch- 
ing them reload their rifles—watched them scramble 
down the bluff and disappear below the rim of the 
sear; heard the crunch of their boots as they 
lumbered away up the branch. 

From somewhere, seemingly from both east and 
west, voices were shouting, probably asking the 
cause of the shots. The heavy tones of the 
blacksmith answered, but the Pearlhunter could not 
make out the words. The voices from the east and 
from the west seemed to be satisfied ; the heavy boots 
died away into silence; the calm of the June morning 
settled back upon the woods. He was behind the 
drive. 

His side! A thousand flames had got at it. 
Something warm and sticky ran down under his 
tattered shirt and made it mussy. The flames 
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reached his face and twisted it. The air seemed to 
forsake the pocket. He crawled to the front of the 
scar. 

He couldn’t take his eyes away from the water 
glancing along at the foot of the cliff. The flames 
had seorched him dry. If he could only have one 
sup of the water to moisten his lips so that the 
breath could get through. He lay and watched it 
curling against the ledge. The woods took on a 
coppery color.- A dead, dull silence settled on them 
as if they had suddenly been roofed in. He mildly 
wondered at it—and forgot it. 

That flame! If he could only climb down to the 
water! Why not? His pursuers were gone; and 
no more would come. He would only dip up a sup 
or two in his hands to cool his throat and hurry 
back. He crawled a little nearer the opening; held 
his face out over the ledge. 

The flame in his side became unbearable. He 
worked his feet around off the brink of the scar and 
felt for a toe hold against the cliff. Slowly he worked 
his way down. His left arm behaved strangely. It 
wouldn’t go where he wanted it to go. He had to 
lift it along with his right hand, but that hand was 
busy holding to the cliff. It was a weary trouble to 
lift it; he let it drag. The curling water was coming 
nearer, but somehow his feet and his one good hand 
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did not seem to take hold of the rock. They never 
acted like that before. He wondered dully to find 
himself slipping down the face of the cliff. 

The ledge flew up and hit him. He could hear the 
water right at his feet. One of his boots actually 
hung over the ledge and touched it. But it had been 
weary work coming down the cliff. He would rest a 
moment—just a moment—and then cool his throat 
and climb back. 

The ledge seemed to be rocking up and down; the 
trees were dipping and going around in a queer whirl 
that made him dizzy. He had never known trees 
to act like that. The tops of the gorge were bending 
together. The patch of blue sky grew narrower and 
narrower. The gorge came together—slowly—shut 
out the air—shut out the sky. 

A blue-jay perched on an oak limb that reached out 
over the gulch, tilted an eye down at the ledge, 
squawked a strident alarm to his neighbors. <A 
turkey buzzard, sailing the blue, trained his telescope 
down on the sprawled figure at the foot of the cliff. 
But the man lying there, with the water he had spent 
his strength to reach curling against his boot heel, 
neither saw the one nor heard the other. 


. CHAPTER XXiII 
ONLY THE HUNTED KNOW 


OR a long time the Pearlhunter lay wondering 

why the gorge didn’t fall in. Perhaps the cliffs 
propped against each other and formed a tunnel. He 
wondered if he could crawl out; and which end was 
the closest. The thing puzzled him greatly. So 
many strange things were happening that morning. 
While he lay and wondered, another strange thing 
happened—the very strangest of all. 

The top of the gorge began to open—opened and 
let in two little patches of sky. He kept his eyes 
on them—two little spots of blue set between clouds 
of pink and gold. The gorge top opened wider. He 
glanced at the trees. They had quit dipping and 
swimming; the ledge had quit rocking. He came 
back to the two patches of sky; smiled oddly—they 
had transfigured; had become the eyes of the Wild 
Rose. 

The shooting had brought her. A far better 
woodsman than many scouring the hills that morn- 
ing, she could not bring herself to stay out of the 
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hunt after the sound of those three shots had been 
borne to her down the branch out of the Fox Den. 
She had too much at stake—and it was the whole 
Flatwoods against one wounded man. 

Her arm was under his head, and she was saying 
something. A tinge of crimson deepened the pink 
in her cheeks when his eyes came open. What if he 
had heard! But she met his eyes with frank direct- 
ness. He lay looking up at her a long time; trying 
to comprehend it all; the wonder of it!—that she 
was there! Gradually the odd smile worked itself 
out of his eyes and into his lips. An answering smile 
came out of the blue eyes above him and brought the 
dimples back where they belonged. It was the first 
time he had seen them so close. 

“And you’ve done what every man of them failed 
to do,” he said. ‘You’ve captured the Red Mask.” 

His lips were parched; his voice barely more than 
a husky whisper. The girl was quick to notice it. 

“You’re burning up with thirst!” 

A statement with the force of a question. His 
eyes answered it. She helped him edge a little 
nearer the brink of the ledge, raised him, and he 
drank out of her cupped palm. Whether it was the 
cup he drank from, or the thirst that parched him, he 
took no thought, but it was the sweetest drink that 
ever passed his lips. She eased him back upon the 
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ledge, her arm still under his head. A strand of her 
hair fell upon his face. She tried to shake it off. He 
put up his hand and covered it. 

Her eyes dropped to his wounded side. 

“T didn’t know he was the Red Mask,” she said, as 
if in pursuance of his first remark, “till those men 
came this morning.” 

‘TI did. But I didn’t tell you.” 

“That bit of cloth I showed you behind the books 
—TI was afraid: they’d find it, but they didn’t. I’ve 
thought of it all morning.” Her next words were 
low and thoughtful. “I’ve wondered if it could have 
been he that hurt Daddy?” 

“It was him.” 

The girl’s breath quickened. He saw her fingers 
clench. 

But there was much todo. Her eyes turned again 
to his blood-stained garments, and she set about 
uncovering the wounded side. There was little 
enough to remove—a shred or two of tattered shirt; 
a laying back of the torn blouse. After the first start 
at sight of the wound she became curiously thought- 
ful. The color mounted to her face; he tried to meet 
her eyes, but they turned away. 

“Can you spare me for a minute?” 

For answer he lifted his head. She took away her 
arm, eased him back upon the rock, and he heard 
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her light step as she sprang around an angle of the 
cliff. 

She was gone barely more than the minute asked 
for. When she returned she was carrying in her 
hands a number of strips—bandages—of white cloth. 
Where she got them—well, that’s her secret. Her 
face was still flushed deeply. She laid the bandages 
upon the ledge and hid her confusion over the 
wounded side. 

The bullet had cut a deep, ragged gash just below 
the armpit. It had grazed a rib, but seemingly had 
not broken it. With that encouraging fact estab- 
lished, and the sting of the wound much allayed, the 
mind of the man began reaching forward to the 
night; the all-important night—when a certain suave 
individual in a frock coat would come to feed a cer- 
tain horse. He said no word of this to the girl 
already binding the bandages around the clean- 
washed wound. She would have scouted the bare 
suggestion of the things he was planning to do the 
moment the dark was sufficiently dense to hide him. 

She drew what was left of his tattered shirt and 
blouse over the bandage at last, laid his wounded 
arm across his breast and slung it there by a strip 
of cloth passed up around his neck, and helped him 
to his feet. 

With his first effort to stand, his plans for the 
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coming night took instant flight. But for her he 
couldn’t have kept his feet. It shamed him that he 
was absolutely compelled to cling fast to her, to lean 
heavy upon her, or go back to the rock. His face 
was far too white to show the mortification he felt, 
but she saw it in his eyes. Lifting his well arm and 
laying it across her shoulders, she caught her left 
arm about his blouse waist and steadied him. 

The Wild Rose seemed to have taken toll of every 
bit of sunshine that ever struck the Flatwoods. That 
was the distinguishing feature of her personality. 
That and her good, sound sense. Her face was 
beaming full of both right now—the sunshine and 
the sense. She was smiling up at him, he knew. He 
was staring away above her head—but he knew. 
The smile gradually drew his eyes down out of the 
trees. He could no more help it than he could help 
leaning upon her. She laughed—a heartening little 
laugh—like the happy water curling against the 
ledge. He laughed back. He couldn’t help it. The 
restraint was broken; the smart gone. 

He glanced down at the ledge before leaving to see 
that no tell-tale blood spots or bits of cloth were left. 
A needless precaution—her woodcraft was as fine as 
his own. 

How she managed to lead him, half carry him, out 
of the rocky and broken gulches of Fox Den and 
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down the rough banks of Wolf Run to the cabin of 
the three gables she never knew. Neither did he. 
It always remained a matter of wonder to him. Who 
does know the source of power—that mysterious 
augmentation of strength—that comes to a woman 
in a crisis! 

He stood the exertion better than she had thought 
he would—rather, he bore it, and gave no sign. No 
great attention was paid to the trail, now that he 
was behind the drive. There was little likelihood 
that the ground would be gone over again. 

She led him into the house and to the sofa in the 
main room; the queer little leather-covered bed that 
had stirred his curiosity the afternoon of his first 
visit two days before. 

The old man was notin the room. She must have 
caught his eyes searching for him. 

“Daddy?” she answered to the eyes. “He often 
spends hours away. There’ll be little pass in the 
woods to-day that he won’t see, though nobody will 
see him. Poor Daddy!” 

She was putting a pillow under his head—the 
beautiful pillow with the picture of the man and 
woman at the well worked upon it. He caught the 
wistful note in her voice; reached up his big hand 
and laid it upon hers. 

“We'll send for that surgeon to-morrow,” he said. 
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He closed his hand on hers, and she did not take it 
away—not for a wonderful moment. 

Then the hand slipped out from under his and he 
heard her quick steps going toward the kitchen. It 
was the boldest thing the Pearlhunter had ever done 
in his life. He forgot the sting of his wound in 
contemplation of it. 

She was back in a moment, carrying a pan of 
water, fresh bandages, and a formidable-looking 
brown bottle—camphor, the universal first aid in the 
Flatwoods. The blood-soaked bandages were deftly 
removed and the wound rewashed. She picked up 
the brown bottle. 

“I am sorry to hurt you,” she said. “But it wili 
keep the fever down.” 

“You’re the doctor,” was his slow answer. 

She uncorked the bottle and applied some of its 
contents to the wound with a bit of cotton. Hurt! 
It hurt so that he laughed. It’s infinitely better than 
crying; and the relief is the same. She caught the 
droll twist of his face and laughed, too—laughed 
even while her eyes were half misty with sympathy. 

“Anything to get ready for to-night,” he grinned, 
under the bite of the powerful antiseptic. 

“To-night!” she repeated blankly. ‘“Why, you 
mustn’t think 4! 

“T must, though. Big things depend on to-night.” 
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She saw a sternness gather in his eyes. “He’ll think 
I’ve left the Flatwoods,” he muttered on, more to 
himself than to her. “It’s what he’s been waiting 
for. His game!—to-night !—and—!” 

The girl saw the fingers of his right hand clench 
against his palm—doubtless quite unconsciously— 
while the knotted ridges of his great forearm 
bunched and swelled; but the full meaning of the 
muttered words happily missed her. 

“Can you stand more camphor?” she asked. 

“Tl swim in it, if it will get me up.” 

The girl laughed, moistened the cotton and laid 
it on the wound. Hedidnoteven wince. The sting 
of it had become to him a necessity, the grateful 
means to an end that must be accomplished. With- 
out to-night there could be no to-morrow. She 
saturated more of the cotton, laid it on the gash and 
bandaged it there, drew the blouse back into place, 
smoothed the pillow under his head and went to 
the kitchen. 

He heard the rattle of the stove, and knew that 
she was preparing him something to eat. It moved 
him, for he knew how pitiful little that kitchen held, 
and yet she was going to share it with him—the best 
of it—share it with a smile, and the grace of a 
princess. He swore to himself that there should be 
food in that kitchen to-morrow. 
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She was back in a surprisingly short time, bearing 
a tray of such food as she had been able to prepare 
hastily—some broth, crisp toast, a poached egg, and 
black coffee. _ 

He was sound asleep. 

She tiptoed back to the kitchen, set the tray on 
the stove hearth where it would keep warm, re-en- 
tered the room, drew a chair up beside the sofa, and 
kept the buzzing flies away from his face while he 
slept. 

Noon came and passed. Several times she went to 
the kitchen to mend the fire and keep the tray warm; 
many a time she slipped from window to window, 
and listened at the doors for sound of the hunters 
that somewhere combed the woods. The shadows 
turned eastward and still the man slept. The day 
had worn away to mid-afternoon when he tossed 
restlessly and flung his right arm above his head. 
The movement seemed to provoke the hurt. He came 
awake,—with the quick intuition of the woodsman 
knew he had slept long. His eyes found the girl, 
and turned away, half shamed. 

“T didn’t mean to go to sleep,” he apologized. 

“The very thing you needed,” was her answer. 
‘Tm glad you did.” 

He started to rise. She sprang up and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 
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“But I mustn’t impose on you like this,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Didn’t you say a little bit ago that I was the 
doctor?” 

That dry smile that always started in his eyes 
first, crawled out across his face. 

“Then I command you to stay right where you 
are,” she answered to the slow smile, as she hurried 
out to the kitchen and carried in the tray. 

The submission of the Pearlhunter was absolute. 
It would have been amusing had he not taken it so 
seriously. But, from his viewpoint, he had reason 
to be serious. He stood—lay, to be exact—face to 
face with a very awkward proposition—three of 
them, in fact: first, to eat off a tray; second, to eat 
on his back; third, to eat before a girl. He had 
tackled many a tough proposition in his time, but 
never a one like these. It would be hard to say 
which one of the three stumped him worst, but it’s 
a safe bet that, could he have seen his way through 
the third, he could have managed to get by with the 
other two. 

But the girl—it is quite beyond understanding how 
nature contrives to make them so wonderful—met 
all three propositions as if they didn’t really exist., 
They didn’t, after the first minute or two. She set* 
the tray down beside her work basket and the vase of 
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roses on the small table over by the window and 
carried table, tray and all to the side of the couch. 
That disposed of the first proposition. Then she put 
her arm under his head and eased his shoulder while 
he raised and swung his feet around off the couch. 
That finished the second proposition. 

The third and most serious was entirely lost sight 
of, for just at that point the patient rose in open re- 
bellion against his doctor—he absolutely refused to 
eat unless the doctor ate with him. It was most sur- 
prising for such a meek patient as he had been to 
take such a stand. It quite astonished the patient 
himself. But to his great relief, the doctor did not 
seem offended in the least. She simply made some 
more toast, poached another egg, poured another cup 
of black coffee; and the lunch was ready for two 
instead of one. 

She sat down beside him on the couch, fixed his 
arm easy in the sling, put sugar in the black coffee, 
and even buttered his toast. The Pearlhunter had 
never lived in such luxury. It was a dream—like 
some of the stories of fairies and enchanted palaces 
his mother used to tell years ago in the long winter 
evenings on the house-boat. He half feared that he 
might not really be awake; that, after all, it might 
turn out to be some trick, like that of the gorge that 
closed. 
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The girl wondered why he turned and looked so 
hard at her. She misread the look, thinking it was 
his side that set him suddenly so serious. 

“Does it hurt so awful?” 

She laid her fingers lightly upon the bandages. 
He reached his right arm across and laid his hand 
on hers. 

“It is you, ain’t it? And I am here?” 

She was half alarmed. She thought the fever was 
upon him. And yet his eyes were calm and steady; 
his face not flushed. 

“Why, of course, you great big boy. What makes 
you think not?” 

“Tt’s so wonderful! It don’t seem like it can be so.” 

It wasn’t the fever. She understood. Her laugh 
brought the slow smile back. 

She rose, pushed away the table and helped him 
back upon the couch. 

“Try to sleep,” she said, while smoothing the 
pillow under his head, “and gain every bit of strength 
you can, if you must go to-night.” 

Her manner seemed not to invite a reply—rather 
seemed to forbid one. He closed his eyes and settled 
himself into the luxurious novelty of the situation— 
the happy privilege of obeying such a nurse. 

She moved the table back by the window, rear- 
ranged the work basket and vase of roses, and went 
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to the kitchen with the tray. He opened his eyes 
the minute she was gone. It was farthest from his 
thoughts to spend another moment of that wonderful 
day in sleep.” His great regret was that he had 
already spent so much of it that way. She would 
maybe come back from the kitchen after a while— 
maybe would talk, if he stayed awake; maybe would 
read; maybe would sit and sew at the little table with 
the vase of roses upon it; maybe would sing—that 
above all. He hoped she would; though he felt as 
if it would be a sort of sacrilege to ask her. What- 
ever was to happen, it was no time to sleep. 

The girl, busy with the dishes, heard the couch 
creak, and pitied him in his restless pain. 

“Wild Rose!” 

She almost dropped the cup she was wiping. That 
call was not inspired by pain. No pain in the world 
could have wrung it from him. She hurried back 
into the room. He had risen and was standing near a 
window, a look on his face that made her half afraid 
of him, his eyes like a blade half drawn. He had 
heard a step. How he heard it—sensed it—only the 
hunted know. 

The girl sprang to his side, her eyes followed the 
motion of his hand, and her lips turned white. A 
man was coming up the path—the man both dreaded 
most to see. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GUARDING THE PLAN 


ANDSOME, jaunty, debonair, smooth-faced 

except for the aggressive mustache slightly 
shot with gray, the notorious bandit swung along 
up the walk. A stranger might have taken him for 
a keen, alert, well-groomed business man on his way 
home after a profitable day. 

The Pearlhunter stood crouched forward. His 
hand dropped to his hip, closed over the butt of the 
revolver, then slowly unclosed. He was taking his 
arm out of the sling when the girl caught him, shook 
him. He hardly seemed to know that she was there; 
his eyes were fixed on the window. She dragged him 
back. 

“Quick!” she cried, pushing him across the floor, 
“My room! Behind the curtains!” 

At the door he hung back, his head still over his 
shoulder. 

“T reckon I must hide!’ he muttered, still glaring 
back toward the window. “But not there! The 
kitchen?” 
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“No, my room. It’s safest.” 

She pushed him behind the curtains. 

“But if he comes in?” 

“He won’t!” 

He caught a glimpse of her;—white, hard as the 
face of the hills, and the blue in her eyes like bright 
steel touched with flame. 

She fluffed up the pillow on the couch, smoothed 
the cover, darted across the room and was seated 
at the little table with her sewing when the knock 
came at the door. 

A quick glance at the tiny slit between the curtains 
behind which she knew the Pearlhunter was stand- 
ing, a very positive and vigorous shake of her finger 
that said plainer than words to stay there; and she 
rose and walked with a firm step to the door. A 
narrow inch she opened it and with her left hand 
held it so, with her right shoulder propped against 
it in such a way that her right side and arm were 
concealed. 

The man on the outside of the door drew back a 
step, and, with a sweeping bow—too sweeping, even 
for the Flatwoods—his hat came off and his hand- 
some face put on its most affable smile. That’s 
exactly the word—put on—for it didn’t come there 
naturally. He had lost the power to smile—really 
smile. Nothing is easier to exaggerate than polite 
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ness; nothing in the world so easy to overdo as a 
smile. It is but a tiny step from affability to 
insolence. 

“And how is my wood-fairy this afternoon?” 

The girl made no reply. Her face, framed in the 
narrow opening, changed not a shade. From his 
place behind the curtain the Pearlhunter wondered 
if it still wore the expression it had worn a moment 
before. 

Nothing so disconcerts a man as to have his 
advances met with silence. Some of the lines and 
wrinkles that did duty for the smile left the bold 
face of the renegade. 

“It was so very lonesome in the village, with the 
men all hunting that desperado, that I thought I’d 
walk out and spend the afternoon with you, and talk 
over with you some very charming plans I have 
formed. You have what I believe to be a wonderful 
voice. While, to my great regret, you have never 
sung for me, yet, as I have passed back and forth 
through the woods in my business of looking up 
timber options, I have sometimes heard you sing. 
You undoubtedly have a great voice. Now, I am 
rich, with no one to spend my money on. What bet- 
ter could I do with it than give to the world a great 
singer? If you will go with me, you shall have the 
best training the world affords.” 
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He put one foot up on the door-step, his face 
beaming,—if such a face can beam. The Pearlhunter 
stiffened in his place behind the curtain. The girl 
never changeda hair’s breadth in the narrow opening 
between the cheek of the door and the jamb. Her 
cold silence was apparently too much even for the 
bold man that faced her. He seemed to have diffi- 
culty in keeping together even the raked up 
remnants of his smile. 

“Why do you distrust me?” 

No answer. 

“Aren’t you going to invite me in?” 

“My father is away this afternoon. I can not 
invite you in.” 

It was the first word she had spoken—a word 
cold and hard enough; but the brazen intruder 
seemed to take encouragement from it. 

“Then permit me to invite myself.” 

He advanced a step, laid his hand to the door, 
pushed lightly. The narrow slit between cheek 
and jamb widened not a hair. 

The passions of a Prussian noble were behind that 
face outside. They began to break through its thin 
veneer of politeness. He put his hat back on, but 
still kept his hand on the door. 

“I might choose to come in.” 

The girl made no answer; neither did she suffer 
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the door to yield. The last vestige of the smile left 
the man’s face. 

“T might demand to come in,’—something close 
kin to a snarl slipped into his voice—“to search this 
cabin for that notorious desperado, the Red Mask, 
the murderer of Louie Solomon.” 

“The Red Mask is not in this cabin.” 

The answer came slowly, and there was a peculiar 
emphasis upon the word “in,” doubtless unconscious. 
To the listener behind the curtains, it was as if she 
had said: “Not iz the cabin, just in front of it.” 

The pressure on the door increased. The Pearl- 
hunter saw the girl brace her body against it. The 
door began to give a tiny mite at first—an inch— 
two inches— 

He could stand it no longer. He was in the very 
act of sweeping the curtains aside when the girl’s 
right arm, the one hid behind the door, dropped to 
her side. Her hand went into the folds of her dress. 
When it came out it held the revolver he had cleaned 
and put in order the night before. She cocked the 
weapon and leaped back. The door flew open. The 
man on the step barely saved himself from sprawling 
in upon the floor by clutching the door jamb. When 
he regained his balance, he was gazing into the 
muzzle of a very steady and dependable looking six- 
gun. At first flush he actually thought it was a joke, 
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“You wouldn’t shoot a man?” 

His voice had lost its jaunty assurance. 

“No,” came the cold, crisp answer down the steady 
barrel, “but I’d shoot a snake.” 

There was no chance of misunderstanding her. 

“Damn’d if I don’t believe you would!” 

“You know how to find out.” 

He knew. He slowly raised his hands. The ex- 
pression in his eyes might have meant any number 
of things: first of all, that he bowed to necessity; 
second, that he would come again. Astonished, 
mortified, baffled—that, most of all; baffled—he 
doubtless salved his pride with that second thought: 
he would come again. The girl sensed something of 
what smoldered deep in the bold eyes,—eyes that a 
good woman could hardly meet without dishonor. 
But there were plans afoot—and she trusted them. 

“Listen! I'll give you time to get out of sight, if 
you walk fast. If you look back, or if you are in 
sight when I think the time is up, I’ll shoot; and I'll 
hit what I shoot at.” 

He studied the eyes back of the revolver. What 
he saw whirled him around, his hands still up, and 
started him back down the path. The farther he 
went the faster he went. In less time than she had 
thought, he had passed the turn and disappeared. 

She closed the door, laid the revolver on the little 
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table beside the sewing basket, crossed the room to 
the sofa. The Pearlhunter had come out from be- 
hind the curtains, admiration running riot in his 
eyes. 

“I wish I knew some way to tell you,” he said, 
“how proud I am to know a girl like you. I don’t 
know a man that could have done it. And him the 
Red Mask! Before you I feel like a—a—tailor.” 

She looked up at him, tried to smile; the smile was 
a failure. Her lips quivered; her eyes fell. To the 
Pearlhunter’s utter amazement she dropped down on 
the sofa and burst into tears. He stood shifting 
from one foot to the other, puzzled and helpless. It 
was beyond him. He sat down beside her, reached 
forth his one free hand and laid it upon her hair. 

“Why—don’t cry! It’s—all over—now!” 

He frowned in an effort to think of something else 
to say. But all he could think of was: “Don’t cry,” 
and that didn’t seem to do any good. He was think- 
ing some very uncomplimentary things about his 
clumsy and awkward self, when she looked up. The 
man stared. She was laughing—a nervous little 
laugh right through the tears. The laugh astonished 
him more than the tears, but it was an immense relief 
to him, just the same. 

“My, isn’t it silly for me to carry on like this! 
And over nothing!” 
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“Nothing!” 

“Well, hardly anything.” 

“And you weren’t afraid?” 

“Not with—you here.” 

The half-hesitating statement pleased the man—~ 
pleased him immensely. 

“And you’re not afraid now?’ 

“Only that they might find you. Why should f 
be?” 

“Then—I must follow him.” 

He rose from the sofa. Hat he had none—it was 
tramped to rags in the dust and dirt of the village 
under the wide reaching limbs of the oak—but he 
began hitching together the strips and tatters of his 
blouse. 

The girl sprang up and faced him. 

“You! Why, you can hardly stand.” 

“We must find out whether he goes back to the 
village or down to Fallen Rock. Everything depends 
on knowing that.” 

He made a step toward the door. She got before 
him. 

“T’ll go.” 

“You! 

“Why not? I know the woods, and they’re safer 
for me than you just now.” 

She was at the door of the kitchen before he could 
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stop her, her haste the greater, perhaps, because she 
knew he would stop her. He reached her arm just 
as she raised the latch. 

“No—! It’s my place!” 

‘It’s your place to stay right here and gain 
strength for your big plan to-night. Why, it’s only 
@ little ten minute run,—and I know every bush and 
tree.” 

His plan! Everything depended on it,—on his 
being able to carry it through. He could not move 
till the time came, and that would be when the dark 
came. It would ruin everything to be seen too soon. 
And yet he must know which way the man went. 
Much depended on whether he fed his horse now, or 
went on to the village and came back after night to 
feed him. The Pearlhunter hesitated, wavering 
between a very keen and unspoiled chivalry and a 
very insistent expediency. 

“Tf he should—catch you!” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Not even you could catch me in the woods.” 

She flung open the door. He stretched forth his 
arm. 

“No, no! I can’t—” 

But she was gone. 


“ CHAPTER XXV 
Box TWENTY-THREE 


HE Pearlhunter stood in the kitchen door, feeling 

no little disgrace, and watched the lithe form of 
the girl dart in among the bushes that lined the cliff 
where it looped east, enclosing the little pocket of 
level woods where the cabin stood. He saw her stop 
suddenly. She stood listening a moment; camé flying 
back. 

To the question on his face she answered by 
closing the door and motioning him into the main 
room and to the window by the sewing table. A 
small boy came whistling up the path. 

“It’s the grandson of the good old storekeeper f 
told you about,” she whispered. 

They both laughed as she pushed him toward the 
curtains, laughed though it irked the man no little 
to go into hiding at the sound of every footstep—in 
@ girl’s room at that, while she stood guard. 

“Ask him about the hunt to-day,” he whispered. 
“And above all, ask him if he met a man.” 

She nodded and pulled the curtains close. The 
next moment she had opened the door. 
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“Well, Billy! Glad tosee you. Come right in.” 

Billy did come in. But Billy wasn’t speaking. 
Through the little gap in the curtain the Pearlhunter 
could see him standing just inside the door. Billy 
was by no means a prepossessing youngster—bare- 
footed, thin shinned, very decidedly pigeon-toed. 
His sharp little face was elaborately and _ pic- 
turesquely freckled. There were freckles enough for 
a big face, and Billy’s face was small, so small that 
some of the freckles had to stand up edgeways to 
find room. But his eyes, in the midst of their 
speckled surroundings, looked out sharp and bright 
from under his frazzled straw hat. They were very 
busy just then in taking down, one by one, every 
feature of the room, from wall to wall, from carpet 
to loft joists. 

The girl closed the door, put an arm about the slim 
little mite under the ragged hat and led him to the 
big easy chair—the stricken old man’s chair—near 
the middle of the room; brought the smaller rocking 
chair from her sewing table and sat down by him. 

The little fellow tried to lean back in the big chair. 
It was far too deep. He sat up straight, swinging 
his feet, and continued his methodical survey of the 
room. 

‘Foow in the world did you ever find your way, 
Billy, out here in the woods?” 
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The sharp little eyes came back from the corner 
where the cello stood and looked his companion over 
—coolly; a tiny shade contemptuously. 

“Huh! That wusn’t nothin’.” His voice was thin 
and sharp like his face; high like the peaked crown 
of his rusty hat. “Gran’pa said t’ foller th’ path 
till y’u come t’ Wolf Run, an’ then turn up th’ bank; 
an’ I did.” 

The girl laughed and glanced toward the curtain, 
where she knew the Pearlhunter would be grinning 
behind it. 

“Did your grandpa send you?” 

“Uh-huh! I brung y’u a letter.” 

“A letter!” 

“Uh-huh! Gran’pa tends t’ th’ post-office now. 
The ol’ postmaster had a stroke night b’fore last, an’ 
hain’t knowed nothin’ since. So Gran’pa tends 
to it.” : 

He unbuttoned the bosom of his waist, drew out 
a letter and handed it over. 

“Air you Box 23?” 

“T—yes—I guess so,” was the startled answer as 
she took the letter. 

“Huh! That’s a funny name—fer a girl.” 

But she was too busy with the letter to notice the 
remark. It was addressed in a very bold and legible 
hand: Box 23, Buckeye, Ind. The postmark she 
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could not be sure of. It appeared to be Vincennes, 
but some of the letters were too dull to read with 
certainty. 

“Ts that your r’volver?” 

There was not much chance to read letters—or do 
anything else—with a youngster like that in the 
house. 

“Yes.” 

“Gee! I wisht J had a r’volver.” 

“Oh, you’ll have one some day, maybe, when you 
get to be a big man.” 

“I wisht I had a r’volver right now. Gee! that’s 
an awful big fiddle. Kin you play it?” 

“A little.” 

“Le’s see y’u.” 

“Maybe, some time. Have they found that man 
that escaped from jail last night?” 

“Naw! An’ Ihope they don’t. That timber buy- 
in’ feller tracked ’im t’ Yaller Branch, but they hain’t 
found ’im yit. If ever you see’d a fighter, he’s it. 
He whupped th’ blacksmith with ’is han’s tied b’hind 
’im—plum’ busted ’im with ’is shoulder—an’ th’ 
blacksmith hain’t never been whupped b’fore. Geish! 
If I’d ’a’ been a man I’d ’a’ run in an’ fit fer that 
feller. They didn’t have no business t’ hit ’im with 
barrel staves an’ stove wood—don’t keer if he wus 
th’ Red Mask!” 
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The boy had sprung out of the big chair and stood 
with his thin little fists clenched. The girl’s fine 
eyes grew wide; the face behind the curtains was 
a study. 

“T met that timber buyin’ feller on the way down 
here.” He came near the girl’s chair. “If they’s 
anybody I hate, it’s him. Gran’pa says”—he leant 
nearer, and spoke low—“he kills people! Gee! but 
I wus skeered when I saw him a-comin’ down th’ 
road! He wus awful mad, an’ a-swearin’ to hisself. 
I reckon he wus mad b’cayse he couldn’t find th’ Red 
Mask. He slashed at me with a switch. But I 
ducked, an’ cut dirt, an’ shinned over th’ fence. 
When I looked back he wus a-goin’ on toward town, 
an’I streaked it through th’ woods lickety-split.” 

The very information she had been about to ven- 
ture forth into the woods to acquire. The Pearl- 
hunter back of the curtains drew a deep breath, and 
took the liberty—to him, and such as him, the bold 
liberty, since he was in a girl’s bedroom—of easing 
himself down into a chair that stood near the door. 
Billy talked on. 

“Them three Jew fellers tuck that little Jew man 
what got killed back home this mornin’.” 

“They did?” 

“Uh-huh! Tuck ’im down th’ river in that white 
skifft. I’m go’n’ t’ have me a skifft like that some 
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time. Gran’pa he’ped putt ’im in th’ coffin an’ tote 
’im down to th’ skifft.” 

“Well!” 

“Yes, ma’am. Hit tuck six men t’ tote ’im. Y’u 
wouldn’t think it ’d take six men t’ tote a little feller 
like him, would y’u? Doy’u reckon folks git heavier 
when thy’re dead?” 

“No, I hardly think so. It’s just a custom to have 
six carry the coffin.” 

“Uh-huh! I reckon it’s ’cause a coffin’s got six 
handles, an’ they jist naturally got t’? have a man fer 
each handle.” 

The bit of philosophy left the little fellow thought- 
ful. His eyes made another slow journey around 
the room. 

“Gee, them’s lot of books! I’m go’n’ t’ have me 
some books some time.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you like to have one now?” 

“T’ve got a First Reader, but I’ve read it.” 

The girl led him to the bookcase, rummaged out a 
book—probably the only collection of fairy tales in 
the Flatwoods—and laid it in his hands. The out- 
side cover page was done in colors—a cat wearing 
boots; a ragged little girl by a fireplace; a boy climb- 
ing a bean vine; another boy with a sword fighting 
a two-headed giant. Round with wonder, the sharp 
eyes devoured the pictures. 
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“Gee, I wisht Gran’ma could see them!” 

“She shall; it’s yours.” 

“Mine!” 

He hugged it tight in his arms. It was worth a 
good many books just to see the light that trans- 
figured the freckles. In two jumps he was at the 
door and fumbling with the latch. The girl let 
him out. 

“How is your grandma to-day?” 

Already half out of the dooryard, the question 
turned the sharp-pointed straw hat around for a 
brief instant. 

“Oh, she’s well ag’in. She cooks lots of things 
now. She fried me some screw-cakes yisterd’y.” 

Hugging the book close under his arm, he was 
gone—“‘lickety-split,” as he had said—bearing the 
precious treasure home to his “Gran’ma.” 

The girl closed the door, laughing softly, and 
turned toward the curtains. The Pearlhunter was 
just coming through them. The incident had 
brought a grin to his habitually serious face. She 
made him sit down on the couch, and sat down be- 
side him. 

“Tt couldn’t have turned out better,” he said. “The 
dark, one stroke more, and things will take a turn.” 

“That stroke!” She was very thoughtful, her 
eyes searching the side of his face toward her. “You 
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speak of it lightly ; but so you spoke of that dreadful 
fight with the mob.” 

He sat still a long time. 

“T don’t know why I shouldn’t tell you,” he said at 
last. “The only reason I didn’t was to save you the 
thought of it. But a girl like you—I’d ask no better 
backin’ in a tight place.” 

Her face lighted. 

“Then why not take me with you?” 

He started, turned his slow eyes toward her. Her 
face was eager, her lips parted, the question like 
two steel points in her eyes. A moment he studied 
the eyes, and then shook his head. 

“‘No”—the word seemed final. “It won’t do for 
a girl—a lady—to hear what will have to be heard 
to-night; and see what will have to be seen.” 

Her eyes dropped; so did his. They both met at 
the same focus :—the letter in her hand. She passed 
itto him. He turned it over and over, looked at the 
address, the postscript, and handed it back. 

“T never got a letter in my life,” he said, “nor 
wrote one.” 

“Neither did I.” She turned the letter over and 
over, studying it. ‘Box 23,” she mused. “It’s for 
Daddy! He couldn’t read it, even if he were here. 
Do you think I should open it?” 

“Yes, I think you should,” he advised. 
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She tore open the end of the envelope and drew 
out a folded sheet of legal cap. As she unfolded it, 
a bill—a greenback—fell out upon her lap. She 
pounced upon ‘it. 

“Fifty dollars! Why—why—!” 

“The letter will tell,” he said, leaning eagerly 
toward her. 

She unfolded the stiff sheet, the inner side of it 
covered with the letter, written in a clear, readable 
hand: 


Vincennes, Ind., June 15, 184—. 
My Dear Colonel: 


Enclosed I am sending the usual monthly remit- 
tance, as per your orders when you left. 

Why haven’t you answered any of my letters? I 
have sent the remittance regularly but have not 
heard a word from you for nearly seven years. As 
I have repeatedly told you, your estate has increased 
till I hardly know how to invest it further. If I 
don’t hear from you I.shall have to come up to 
Buckeye for a consultation. 

The little girl—little Hesper Dawn—must be quite 
a woman now. As I have written you, her grand- 
father, old Godfrey Dawn, died last year. He 
repented in his last hours and left her sole heir to 
his fortune, which, as you know, is even more 
considerable than your own. The estate is in my 
hands ready to convey to her. The legal age of a 
woman in this state is eighteen. If old Godfrey 
has not misinformed me, she will be twenty the 
twentieth of this present month. So, she has been 
for some time legally competent to come into her 
estate. If, under the terms of your will, she should 
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fall heir to your fortune as well, which she bids fair 
to do, as no word has come and none likely to come 
at this late day, she will be quite the richest heiress 
in my knowing. 

Now, my dear Colonel, let me hear from you. Why 
should a famous soldier, and the greatest cellist of 
his time, longer isolate himself from the world to 
nurse his sorrow? For the sake of the little girl, 
if not for your own—and ours—leave your Flat- 
woods hermitage and come back to us. 

Awaiting—urging—an early reply to this letter, 
I bee tc remain, as ever, 

Your obedient serv’t, 
GEO, ESKRIDGE. 


A voice out of the big world she had visited only 
in dreams. She glanced again at the letter, looked 
hard at the opening of the third paragraph, dropped 
her hands in her lap and turned to her companion. 
He had bent forward and sat staring at the floor. 

“What does it mean?” 

Her words were less a question than a puzzled 
reflection. 

“It means,” he said slowly after a time, with his 
eyes still on the floor, “that you are a rich heiress; 
and you’ve got a—name.” 

“A name!” she repeated, her woman’s intuition 
instantly catching the minor note. “So have you, 
and”—she reached in her bosem and drew out the 
draft—“a fortune. And you made them both your- 
self.” 
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He glanced at the draft; waved it away without 
lifting his head. 

“Keep it, please, for me till after to-night.” 

She put it.back in her bosom, picked up the letter 
and sat pondering, stealing an occasional glance at 
his glum face. The tick of the clock on the mantel 
under the sword and spurs came out of the silence. 
A robin’s vesper song stole in from the surrounding 
solitude; and the call of crows flying home. The 
sun had worked so far down the west that it had 
left the south windows. Articles in the corners of 
the room were already beginning to hide in the 
shadows. She knew what held his face to the floor; 
—knew in part, and guessed the rest. A man with- 
out aname! She knew what it meant to be without 
a name. 

His eyes, after a long time, turned toward her. 
The glumness had left his face. 

“Hesper Dawn!” He came over the words as if 
they were suspicious strangers he distrusted, whose 
acquaintance he was loathe to make. “I felt all the 
time you would turn out to be some great lady—like 
the princess in the fairy tale.” 

She sprang up, laughing gaily. 

“Just for that, I’m going to make you lie down 
while I put some more smarty medicine on your 
side.” 
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She hit the pillow a little dent with her fist and 
danced away after the camphor bottle, looking back 
at him over her shoulder. He held up his hand. 

“Y’m afraid for you to put any more on till after 
to-night,” he said. 

She stopped; came back. 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“We may even have to wash off what’s already on,” 
he said. ‘There'll be keen noses in the wind to- 
night.” 

“Maybe if we take out those camphor-soaked 
packs and put on fresh bandages—?” ; 

“Maybe—” 

“T intended to put on fresh ones, anyhow, before 
you started.” 

“And this one on my head,—it’s white. It will 
show in the dark. It’s awful to make you so much 
trouble, but do you reckon I could go without it till 
to-morrow ?” 

“Trouble! I like to. Only I’m sorry to hurt you.” 

“T didn’t know you had.” 

“Of course you’d say that.” 

“Honest.” 

She laughed and unfastened the bandage,—the 
one around his head. It was stuck to the wound, 
but some warm water brought it loose. The cut had 
stopped bleeding. Quite soberly she announced that 
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she believed it might be safe to allow it to go 
unbandaged. After that she changed the white 
sling to one of dark material, and turned her atten- 
tion to the: wounded side, removing the camphor 
packs of cotton and replacing the blood-soaked 
bandages with dry ones. 

“Seven years the letters came,” the man mused, 
half aloud, while the wound was being dressed, “and 
you never received them. The postmaster has a 
stroke—you receive the very next letter that 
comes—” 

“You don’t reckon—?” 

“Reckon! It’s a plain case. Let’s see—every 
month—six hundred a year—seven years—seven 
times six hundred—no wonder he could build that 
new house—” 

“Oh, well! Poor old man! He’s paying for it.” 

“And do you think that’s the way a man pays?” 

“‘Sometimes—maybe.” 

“TI saw a picture of Justice once on the back of an 
almanac.” He was speaking musingly again. “It 
was a woman, blindfolded, holding in one hand a 
sword and in the other a pair of balances. I’ve often 
wondered why it was a woman.” 

“Daddy said—a long time ago he said it, once 
when I was bad—that justice should be tempered 
with mercy. Maybe that’s why.” 
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The man raised his eyes after a time to the bright 
spots of metal in the gathering gloom above the 
mantel. 

“The letter called him a famous soldier. Maybe 
that’s his sword, and spurs?” 

“They are.” 

‘And you keep them shining bright like that?” 

“Always.” 

“And it called him the greatest cellist of his 
time.” 

The girl’s hands lagged at the bandages; her eyes 
strayed toward the shadowy corner where the cello 
stood. 

‘When I was a child he used to tell me stories. 
He told me that he once played in a theatre in Wash- 
ington before Andrew Jackson, the President of the 
United States; and that he afterward played for 
him at the Hermitage; and that Andrew Jackson 
laid out the grounds in front of the Hermitage in 
the shape of a cello in his honor.” 

The man was silent a long time. One other ques- 
tion had come to him, but he dreaded to ask it. He 
twisted himself around so as to look into the face 
of his companion. It was deeply thoughtful. Things 
had recently happened in his own life that had 
brought the question to his mind. Finally very 
softly, reverently, he ventured it forth. 
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“And your mother?” 

The girl caught her breath; dropped one hand, 
doubtless unconsciously, upon his shoulder. Her 
lashes drooped low. 

“T never saw her!” she said, after a time. “And 
she—never saw me!” ‘There was a pause. “Her 
grave is on a hill that overlooks the river. Daddy 
took me and came up here in the Flatwoods to forget. 
I guess he couldn’t forget, for he never went back.” 

The Pearlhunter was sorry he had asked the 
question. The grave that overlooked the river! Was 
there not another such a grave—not three days old; 
the orchids upon it still alive! The gray eyes 
followed the blue into the pensive shadows. 

Strange things the gray eyes saw there in the 
shadows :—a man striding up and down a cabin floor, 
a man with face transfigured, with his lips to the 
picture of a darkly beautiful face. 

The hand left his shoulder and went to the 
bandages. His eyes came back out of the shadows; 
fell upon the letter still lying open at the foot of the 
couch. 

“T wonder what it means,” he meditated, half 
aloud. “You are to fall heir to his fortune, if no 
word comes. What word, do you suppose? And 
why should any word prevent you falling heir to his 
fortune,—your father’s?” 
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“f wondered about that. I guess it’s just lawyer 
talk.” She stopped, holding stretched a half wrapped 
bandage, and looked around at him. “I’ve been 
wishing to ask your advice.” 

“You would honor me.” 

“Do you think I should answer that letter?” 

“T think you should.” 

“But what would I say? As I said a while ago, 
I never wrote a letter.” 

“Neither did I.’ He saw the answer did not 
relieve the perplexity on the thoughtful face, and 
went on. “But I’d tell him about your life here, and 
about your father’s—accident, and that this is the 
first letter you’ve received for seven years.” He 
hesitated, seemed to study his next word, finally 
added: “And I believe I’d ask him to come; yes, I 
believe I would,—ask him to come.” 

“Why, of course; why couldn’t I think of that? I 
wish you would write it.” 

“T’ll help—to-morrow.” 

“Will you? That’s a bargain.” 

She went back to the bandages; fastened them; 
drew the tattered shirt and blouse over them. 

“There. That’ll do till to-morrow. Now, you’d 
better lie down while I get you a mite of supper.” 

In an instant he was on his feet, protesting. 

“T shall have to get supper for Daddy, anyhow,” 
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she emphasized. “And I wouldn’t think of letting 
you go without.” 

When a woman talks like that, it’s no use to argue. 
The Pearlhunter didn’t ;—which shows that he was 
learning—fast. 

“Will you eat with me again?” 

She swept him a deep courtesy. 

“If the famous finder of the Blue Moon is not 
ashamed to eat with his cook. ei 

He bowed low. It cost him a pang in his side, 
but it didn’t get to his face. 

“If the rich heiress, Miss Hesper Dawn, is not 
above eating with the—the Pearlhunter—” 

Wonderful is the resilience of youth. With a gay 
laugh she danced away to the kitchen. He tramped 
after her. 

His two old friends, the Boss and dour-faced Bull 
Masterson, would have been astonished at the sounds 
that came through that kitchen door. The slow, 
deliberate, serious-faced Pearlhunter! He was 
dancing about the cook stove, carrying dishes, and 
laughing as lightly as if half the neighborhood was 
not out hunting him with every sort of weapon the 
Flatwoods could furnish. 

That supper! Bacon and eggs, brown toast, and 
coffee! And the hands that poured that coffee and 
put the sugar in, and spread the toast! It had to be 
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eaten in semi-darkness, for it wouldn’t do to risk a 
candle ;—semi-darkness, but not in silence. He 
forgot that the girl just around the corner of the 
table had turned out to be a rich heiress—the 
“princess” of his fairy story—while he was only the 
Pearlhunter,—a man without a name. 

Twilight at the windows warned him that the 
dark was hovering like a night raven over the woods. 
His time had come. The business of a man was 
afoot. 

She closed the stove hearth to hide the fire light. 
He opened the east door of the kitchen, once more 
the grave, cautious woodsman. She held out her 
hand; he laid it upon the arm in the sling; covered 
it with his own: 

“Wild Rose!” he said. “You'll always be that, no 
matter what they call you.” 

The fancy went through him that her hand 
thrilled, ever so slightly, upon his arm. He closed 
his great palm over it. 

“The woods shall be safe to-morrow for you—and 
me,” he said, and followed the words with the boldest 
act of his life:—picked up the hand from his arm 
and laid it to his lips. The next instant he had 
slipped away into the gathering night. 

Buried in the bushes, he spared a second to look 
back. She was still in the dark frame of the door. 
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A sound like the passing of a whisper, like the 
breeze playing with soft leaves, caught his quick 
ear. A gray ghost—the Wild Man of the Flatwoods 
—flitted along under the cliffs and entered the cabin. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE SHERIFF’S NUDGE 


HE Sheriff’s barn stood against the hillside, 

the distance of half a block back of his house. 
He had been in the saddle most of the day. It was 
dark when he rode into his barn-lot to put up his 
tired horse. 

So intent was he upon his task, so eager to hurry 
it over and get back to the house to supper, that he 
failed to notice a dark form stealing down off the 
bluff, through the bushes, and along the barn wall. 
Even had he been less occupied, it is doubtful if he 
would have seen the figure, for it moved with great 
quickness, and the silence of a shadow. 

The task finished, the Sheriff closed the barn door 
and turned toward the house. 

“Sh-h-!” 

He whirled, and found himself gazing down the 
wrong end of a steady six-gun in the hand of the 
very man he had been hunting all day. The Sheriff 
was a brave man, but he knew where bravery ends 
and foolhardiness begins. His hands went up as 
quickly as he could get them up. The man with the 
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six-gun carried his arm in a sling. It must have 
cost him torture to take it out, but he did it; reached 
over and plucked the Sheriff’s revolver out of its 
holster, thrust it into his blouse and put his arm 
back into the sling. 

“Listen!” There was no misunderstanding that 
whisper. “I’ll not hurt you if you do as I say. Creep 
up the hill to the top of the bluff. Keep out of sight 
as much as possible. I’ll be right behind you.” 

The Sheriff was not a brilliant man, but he did 
have a saving grain of horse sense. He crept:— 
along the barn wall, up the hill through the bushes 
and into the thick woods at the top of the bluff. The 
shadow behind him was noiseless, but he knew that 
it was there. He ventured a glance over his shoulder. 
The revolver was within a yard of his back. 

“To Fallen Rock,” came a low, incisive command. 
“You know the way.” 

He knew the way. He took it. Though the voice 
had not said they were still to keep out of sight, the 
Sheriff, with his wits at the tension they were then, 
had no trouble to draw an inference, and that was 
the inference he drew. He never liked to remember 
that journey. It brought the sweat out on his head 
to recall it. Not even a sheriff—a Flatwoods sheriff, 
to boot—has a stomach for a tramp through the dark 
at the point of a six-gun in the hands of such a man. 
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At the spring around back of the west end of the 
old cabin, he hesitated, undecided whether that was 
the final destination, and yet dreading to make the 
mistake, if it wasn’t. The gun muzzle prodded him 
on to the brink of the pool under the falls. Barely 
out of reach of the spray, the shadow came around 
and faced him. 

“You think I’m the Red Mask. The whole town 
thinks Iam. Like a pack of hounds you’ve hunted 
me to-day, but you hunted the wrong man. _ The 
real Red Mask was one of the pack. That timber 
buyer is your man.” 

The Sheriff started. The cold voice went on. 

“Did you ever know him to buy a timber option? 
Did you ever hear of any that he bought?’ 

“No—!” 

The Sheriff was surprised to find his mouth dry, 
his tongue stiff. 

“And you never will. He deliberately planned to 
lay the murder of Louie Solomon on me. He’s the 
real murderer, and has the Blue Moon at this 
minute. I knew it all along, but I had no proof. 
To-night I expect to get my proof, and I brought you 
along to help me get it.” 

Like one coming into a story at the final chapter, 
with no knowledge of those that had gone before, 
the Sheriff looked his bewilderment. The Pearl- 
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hunter briefly explained what he had chanced to 
learn the evening before after escaping from the 
jail. 

“Had you never noticed that he comes down this 
way every night?” he concluded. 

“Yes, but I understood it was to see a girl.” 

The Pearlhunter winced. His jaw tightened. He 
was thinking of the talk that had probably been 
bandied back and forth over the bar of the Mud Hen. 

“He came to feed his horse. There’s no girl down 
here his mouth’s fit to mention. He’ll come to-night, 
—any minute now. Quick! Out on that flat rock.” 

Without a word, the Sheriff bounded over the two 
intervening stones to the flat rock. The Pearlhunter 
waited just long enough to sound the woods. The 
noise of the falls made it impossible. With a 
searching look back up the bluff as far as his eyes 
would carry in the gloom, he joined the Sheriff. 

“Jump. I told you how.” 

A prod of the six-shooter emphasized the com- 
mand. The Sheriff jumped. There was nothing else 
to do. He was still floundering about on the inner 
margin of the pool behind the falls when the 
Pearlhunter landed lightly beside him, almost upon 
him. The passage was dark,—dark as the inside 
of a pistol barrel. It was a very reassuring fact. 
It meant that there was no candle burning farther 
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ahead in the cave. He was in time. Making sure 
of that very important fact, he thrust the revolver 
into the holster pocket at his hip, grasped the Sheriff 
by the collar and hurried up the passage. 

By the same subtle instinct that had served him the 
night before, he knew when he reached the point 
at which the passage widened into the cave. There 
he loosed the Sheriff’s collar and. struck a match. 
The Sheriff caught his breath and stared. The 
horse, the candle in the cranny, the saddle and 
spurs, the feed:—all just as it had been described 
to him. 

“T never knowed there was anything like this 
under Fallen Rock.” 

“You’re probably the third man that ever did 
know it. Pick your steps across those slivers of 
shale there and get into that pocket behind the hay. 
And don’t leave a mark behind you. Hurry! We 
mustn’t show much light. He’s due any minute.” 

The one match served. So urgently did the Pearl- 
hunter consider the need of haste that before it was 
gone they were crowded well back in the pocket 
behind the hay. 

“The instant you’re convinced I’m not the Red 
Mask, nudge me, and I’ll give your revolver back. 
And I needn’t tell you that when the time comes to 
act, we’ve got to act quick.” 
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The horse was very restless. Evidently he had 
expected the steps meant supper. When it was 
not, forthcoming he vented his disappointment by 
tramping back and forth the length of his halter, 
or pawing an occasional spark out of the floor of 
the cave with his shoe. 

The two men had stood in the pocket for what must 
have been half an hour, and the throb of the Pearl- 
hunter’s wound was becoming almost unbearable, 
when the horse grew suddenly quiet. The Pearl- 
hunter sank low in the cover and pulled the Sheriff 
down beside him. A dull sound carried up through 
the passage, followed by the click of steps upon the 
shale. The horse whinnied and began to pace and 
paw again. A low word came out of the dark and 
he grew quiet. A match scraped; a sputtering 
flame hunted the candle in the cranny; the cave, the 
horse, the jaunty form of the man they awaited 
sprang out of the dark. © 

He came straight to the horse: the one friend 
absolutely true to him in all his dangerous world; 
the one friend who still regarded him as a gentleman. 
The horse reached out his nose to meet him; rubbed 
his shoulder with his head. A moment the man 
gave to the caress, then hurried to the corn sack, 
laid three ears upon the rock, and turned to the hay. 

Now was the critical instant. If they escaped his 
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glance now—! But he was totally unsuspecting. 
Without raising his eyes as far as the pocket, he 
grabbed up a handful or two of the brightest straws 
and turned back to the horse. 

“Short rations to-night, Rocket; and I’ll make 
your toilet while you eat.” 

He took down from near where the saddle hung a 
curry comb and brush from another of the 
numerous crannies of the cave and proceeded, with 
surprising skill and quickness, to groom the horse. 
The task completed, he laid back the brush and curry 
comb, and, lifting the feet of the horse, examined 
them one by one, nail by nail, afterward running 
his hands down the horse’s limbs and lingering over 
each joint, finally summing up the inspection by 
listening with no little care to the animal’s breathing. 
It was the work of a master. The inspection over, 
he took the saddle down from the wall, threw it on 
the horse, drew the girths, hung the bridle on the 
horn, unstrapped his spurs from the back of the 
saddle and buckled them to his heels. 

“I wish I knew,” he muttered, half to himself, 
apparently half to his dumb companion, as he waited 
for the animal to finish his supper, ‘whether that 
Pearlhunter has left. It looks like he had. And yet, 
that’s not like his breed—to cut out. Still, there’s 
always a chance.” He seemed to meditate; flung up 
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his head with a bitter grimace and a toss of his 
hand. “Chance!” he growled. ‘‘What’s life without 
its chance! Life! Huh! A game of chance,—with 
the cards stacked, and the devil’s deal! Rocket, 
you'll carry double to-night. Yellow curls, eyes like 
blue bells, and ankles—! But high headed;—she 
came devilish nigh shootin’ me this afternoon! But 
the harder to tame, the better worth tamin’.” 

The Pearlhunter was writhing back in the pocket, 
his face like the rock he crouched against; but the 
Sheriff hadn’t nudged him. 

The Red Mask looked down at the fast disappear- 
ing provender before the horse, walked back and 
forth across the cave a time or two, turned, 
examined the saddle girth again, reached over and 
untied the halter strap and stood for a moment or 
two fumbling behind the oak root where it had been 
tied. 

“That Sheriff!” He straightened, threw up his 
head and laughed boisterously. ‘He couldn’t find a 
lost elephant, let alone a wonderful, wee little drop 
of distilled witchery like this.” 

From the dry clay and shale back of the oak root 
he had drawn forth a small plush box. With the 
word “this” he blew the dust off, and pushed in the 
catch. The lid flipped up. On the tiny cushion lay 
the Blue Moon twinkling in the candle-light, not 
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unlike the princess that waked up in the cave of the 
dragon. 

At last came the Sheriff’s nudge. The Pearlhunter 
quietly passed his revolver over. There couldn’t 
have been a sound in the act louder than the drawing 
of a breath, but somehow it must have reached the 
man by the horse. There came a change over his 
face;—a change so slight as to be as good as 
imperceptible; to be felt rather than seen. Had he 
so much as glanced toward the pocket back of the 
hay, the Pearlhunter would have acted on the instant. 
But he didn’t glance that way. Very leisurely he 
closed the box, put it in his vest pocket and looked 
down to see if the horse had finished his supper. 

The Pearlhunter was in the act of pressing against 
the knee of the Sheriff in sign that the time had 
come, when, totally without a warning sound, with- 
out the slightest preliminary motion, there came a 
shot from behind the horse that dashed the candle 
out. The shot was followed by a scuffle of feet. The 
Pearlhunter leaped the hay and charged through the 
dense dark straight at the horse. It wasn’t there. 
From the passage came the clatter of hoofs. 

Followed by the stumbling Sheriff, he groped his 
way to the mouth of the passage. He was barely 
in time to hear a splash, and the click of steel upon 
the rocks of the pool. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
MAN TO MAN AND AN EVEN DRAW 


HE candle lingered long that night in the cabin 

of the three gables. The old man was more 
than usually .restless. The girl hovered about his 
chair constantly. It seemed the presence of so many 
men in the woods that day had excited him to the 
point where even the calm of night failed to lull 
him. Times without number she had led him up 
and down the floor. She had played to him, sung 
to him. 

She succeeded at last in coaxing him down in his 
chair, where he sat groaning; mumbling in his 
beard; and whetting the knife on the palm of his 
hand. She had smoothed the cushions behind his 
head and stood stroking his face with her hand, 
when, without the least warning, the door flew open, 
and, sharply outlined against the dark background 
of the night, a man with a red mask over his face 
stalked across the threshold. 

He was, of course, quite unaware that the girl 
already knew his identity. That probably explained 
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why he had put on the mask. It would be impossible 
to describe the startling transformation it wrought 
on his sinister face. From out of all its many 
terrors the night could not have selected a more 
appalling one to fling into the cabin. 

The girl screamed and clung about the old man 
in the chair. Her scream seemed to rouse him. He 
glanced up, rubbed his wide, pitiful eyes, and, with 
a wild cry—more that of beast than man—sprang 
from the chair with a strength that sent the girl 
reeling. His sleeping senses seemeed to wake, to 
recognize the object for which his ghostly eyes had 
searched the woods for weary years:—a bit of red 
cloth with a certain face behind it. His giant frame 
seemed to swell with a strength tremendous. He 
raised the knife and leaped toward the intruder. 

A giant’s strength, but with the disordered 
unwieldiness of a stricken mind. The knife barely 
grazed where it was meant to kill. Before the gray 
giant could recover his ponderous strength to strike 
again, the Red Mask had him by the wrist, and, 
seemingly unwilling to risk the sound of a shot, was 
raining blows upon his head with the butt of his 
heavy revolver. It was a horrible thing to see. The 
girl stood with laced fingers, helpless with horror. 
The first blow brought the blood streaming out over 
the white hair and disabled the old man so fright- 
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fully that he ceased the struggle and stood quivering. 
But the merciless arm struck again and again until 
the vast frame drooped, shrank together, the knife 
fell from his fingers, his knees gave way and he 
sank groaning to the floor ;—writhed, straightened 
and lay still. 

The revolver was foul with blood and gray hair. 
The murderer noticed it, hastily wiped it away on 
a corner of the fallen man’s coat, thrust it back into 
his pocket and faced the girl. 

The spell was broken. She started as if from a 
nightmare and sprang back of the chair. Like a man 
pressed for time, he dashed after her. With the 
chair between them, she managed for a bare 
moment to keep beyond his hands. He kicked the 
chair out of the way. She darted toward the 
kitchen door, probably with the hope of escaping 
to the woods, but he was too close on her. She 
whirled toward the door of the bedroom. The turn 
was fatal. His hands reached her and drove her 
back into the corner of the room at the head of the 
couch. 

She fought as only a woman fights;—for a stake 
infinitely higher than life itself. Since time began 
the earth has staged that struggle. Her dress was 
torn, her body bruised, her hands gradually driven 
together behind her back; a hot wild face near her 
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own. A step creaked the plank at the door. Her 
assailant whirled at the sound and she sank panting 
against the wall. 

Just inside the door, his body crouched forward, 
his lips tight drawn, stood the tall form of the 
Pearlhunter. 

Things happened so fast in the next instant that 
words are too slow to keep up with them. It was 
man to man, and an even draw. The two shots came 
so close together that the hills out through the open 
door caught but one echo. But the shot from the 
door struck first,—a scant little mite of an instant 
first—and jarred the aim of the other a trifle high. 
The shot from the corner merely clipped a bandage 
at the top of the Pearlhunter’s shoulder, drew a 
little welt on the skin, and whistled harmlessly away 
into the night. The bullet from the door evidently 
found the core of the target. The Red Mask bent 
backward. The revolver dropped to his side. He 
tried to raise it again; seemed surprised that he 
couldn’t. He laughed oddly, and swore; stared round 
toward the girl; gasped and choked. The revolver 
slipped from his fingers. He groped with his hands, 
as if searching the air for it; staggered, caught 
himself, tottered, pitched heavily to the floor. 

The girl edged out of the corner past his body 
and threw herself upon the form of the old man. 
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The Pearlhunter eased down the hammer of his 
revolver, thrust it back into his pocket, and stooped 
beside her. At the touch of his hand, she raised her 
head and knelt stroking the still face and crying 
softly. The Pearlhunter opened the old man’s coat 
and felt over his heart. 

“He’s alive!” 

The girl grasped his arm. 

“He is!” he answered to her eyes. 

She laid her face down close and spoke his name; 
—the only name she knew. There was no response. 
“Help me lift him to the couch,” the man said. 

For the second time that night his arm had to 
come out of the sling. It came without a murmur. 
They had the old man on the couch, and the girl had 
run for water, when the Sheriff, who had been far 
outstripped by the younger man, dashed into the 
cabin. All three worked over him. The Pearlhunter 
chafed one wrist, the Sheriff the other, while the girl 
bathed his face, washed the blood out of his hair, 
and strove to staunch its flow by binding up his head 
in cold cloths. 

Suddenly, without any warning signs of returning 
consciousness, the old man plucked his hand away 
from the Pearlhunter, and rubbed it over his face. 
His eyes came open, but they were not the same eyes. 
And his face was free from twitching. The girl 
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stared down upon him in wonder. The Pearlhunter 
stooped low and marveled at the startling trans- 
formation. Neither knew, nor even suspected, until 
the doctor explained it days later, that the blows of 
the revolver butt had loosened the tiny bit of skull 
that had so long shackled his brain ;—loosened it at 
the expense of a far worse hurt, but undoubtedly 
loosened it. They only knew that the eyes were free 
from the vacant stare; that his face was calm with 
the light of reason. 

He felt again over his face, seemed astonished at 
the beard. His eyes calmly gazed up at the girl, at 
the Pearlhunter, at the Sheriff with his star. They 
came back to the girl and studied her a long time. 

“You couldn’t be Dotty?” 

His voice was queer, hollow, quavering, like some 
sound from another world, so long had it gone 
unused. 

“Oh, Daddy!” 

She threw her arms around him and dropped her 
head on his breast. He sat stroking her hair, finally 
raised her, looked hard at her, rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. 

“You must be Dotty. But you’ve changed so since 
morning.” 

The girl seemed unable to tell him. She strove for 
words, but none came. The Pearlhunter drew nearer. 
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“You’ve been—sick a long time, sir,” he said. 
“Seven years. And you’re just getting well again.” 

The puzzled eyes, suddenly wakened into a world 
new and strange, turned toward him. 

“T haven’t the pleasure of your acquaintance,” he 
said with the satel Sieg of a day long gone. 
“May I ask—?’ 

“TV? m—l’m—” 

He hesitated, flushed. The girl, calm again, came 
to the rescue. 

“He’s the Pearlhunter, Daddy. He’s been—good 
to me—since you’ve been sick.” 

The old man reached out his hand. It seemed 
heavy for him. The Pearlhunter grasped it. He 
was startled to find it cold. He glanced hastily into 
the old man’s face. A pallor was spreading over it 
that was unmistakable:—the momentary return to 
consciousness was but the gleam that, at the end of a 
gray day, sometimes flares out between sundown and 
dark. He said nothing of it to the girl, who was 
happily busy again with the water and bandages. 

The Sheriff had left the couch and was squatted 
over the body of the fallen bandit. The Pearlhunter 
happened to glance that way. The Sheriff beckoned 
to him. 

“This feller ain’t dead yet,” he said, when the 
Pearlhunter had joined him. The young man 
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stooped over the sprawled robber. He was still 
breathing. 

“He don’t deserve it,” the Sheriff went on, “but 
it’s only common decency to get him up.” 

He put his arm under the man and raised him, 
while the Pearlhunter brought a damp cloth from 
the basin by the couch, and wiped his face. The 
touch of the cold cloth rallied him. 

“Water!” he mumbled, husky and strained. 

The girl had turned and was looking on. She ran 
to the kitchen and brought a cupful. The Pearl- 
hunter held it to the man’s lips. He couldn’t 
swallow, but the touch of the water seemed to revive 
him. He opened his eyes and stared, like a man 
trying to make out objects in a very dim light. His 
eyes caught the glitter of the Sheriff’s star, frowned, 
raised, found the Pearlhunter and strained hard 
at him. 

“And it was—a cussed Warbritton—that got me 
at last!” 

“Who speaks the name of Warbritton?” came a 
hoarse voice from the couch. 

The dying bandit started, rolled his eyes toward 
the sound. 

“What was that! That voice!” 

The Pearlhunter caught the foot of the couch 
and moved it around so the two fast sinking men 
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could see each other. No sooner had the gray giant 
on the couch caught a glimpse of the man on the 
floor than, with a great cry, he tried to rise. His 
utmost strength only served to bring him partly up 
on an elbow,—and that only with the Pearlhunter’s 
aid. 

“Martin Redmond!” he cried,—and almost in- 
stantly: “Where is she? The woman you distained? 
And the boy? Tell me! I’ve still the strength to 
tear it out of your cursed throat!” 

The dying robber fixed his failing eyes on the 
couch. Only God knows,—who giveth His grace to 
the just and to the unjust,—how he found strength 
for further words. 

“Warbritton—!” He muttered the name huskily, 
the bloody froth upon his lips. “She was not dis- 
tained. It was all a mistake. I let you think it 
because I hated you—because I loved her—hbecause 
she loved you and not me. Twenty years she’s roved 
these rivers, pure as the dew at dawn. She sleeps 
to-night in a grave four days old at Fallen Rock.” 

He picked up his hand from where it sagged down 
upon the floor, carried it at great labor to his bosom, 
fumbled under the fancy vest, drew forth a picture 
and laid it against his lips. The Pearlhunter 
snatched it away. The action brought the picture 
near the old man. He seized it, held it an instant 
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before his eyes, and with a deep groan laid it against 
his bosom. 

“And the boy?” he cried to the man on the floor. 
“The boy ?” 

The Red Mask was going fast, but he raised his 
face and muttered hoarsely: 

“The boy—stands before you.” 

Since the old man snatched the picture the Pearl- 
hunter and the girl had been staring at each other. 
Events were happening, developments unfolding, too 
fast for comprehension. The old man was staring 
at them both, from one to the other, as if unable 
to grasp a revelation that had been twenty years 
coming. He stretched up his hands at last to the 
young man, pulled his face down to him, gazed on 
it as at something of which he had long dreamed but 
never hoped to see; turned back to the man on the 
floor. 

“Martin Redmond, I’ll requite the deed you’ve 
done, the one good deed of your evil life. The little 
girl I’ve raised as my own, the child of the good 
woman you cruelly killed, the child you deserted, 
your daughter stands before you.” 

The girl recoiled in horror. The unnatural father 
strained his glazing eyes toward the daughter his 
thought had outraged; a cry muttered up out of his 
chest and brought with it a gush of froth and blood; 
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he stiffened; his face tightened horribly; he fell 
heavy against the arms of the Sheriff—dead. 

The girl turned away from the gruesome sight, 
stole a half faltering glance at the bewildered face 
of the Pearlhunter, threw herself down by the side 
of the couch and bowed her face upon the old man’s 
bosom. : 

“Unsay it, Daddy! Oh, Daddy, unsay it!” 

He softly stroked her hair with his great, gaunt 
hand. = 

“It’s the truth, Dotty, and can’t be unsaid. But 
you owe him no respect—a parent only, never a 
father. He deserted you, and killed your mother,— 
in ways unspeakable killed her—a woman of the 
high blood of the Dawns.” He fumbled the picture 
up off his breast, held it before his face a moment, 
laid it back. ‘“‘God!” he groaned. “The ruin he 
wrought! For years I searched for her’’—he spoke 
the name in reverence, ‘and you, my son.” 

His hand found its way back into the Pearl- 
hunter’s; his eyes strained hard toward the face 
bending over him. 

They seemed hungry to know many things :—the 
twenty years of wandering; the death of the woman 
of the picture; how the young man came to be just 
there; of his wounded arm. But with the steady 
courage of a soldier who knew the end was near, 
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he put them by, and dropped his eyes to the girl’s 
hair. 

“Your grandfather, Dotty, old Godfrey Dawn, cast 
your mother off when she married Martin Redmond. 
Alone, and dying in poverty and want, she sent for 
me at last.” The girl was crying softly. He stopped, 
put his arm about her and drew her close. “I had 
the privilege—and honor—of making her last hours 
less terrible. She died without—seeing you. You 
were three years old when I gave up the search, left 
everything in the hands of my good friend, Judge 
Eskridge, and came up here to lose myself in these 
vast woods along the Wabash, a present from 
General Jackson.” 

His eyes closed wearily. He lay so still, and the 
pallor on his face was so ghastly that the Pearl- 
hunter bent anxiously over him. But the heavy lids 
presently unclosed ; the voice, queer and hoarse from 
long disuse, and noticeably growing weaker, faltered 
on. 

“Seven years! It seems only this morning he shot 
me! And yet, it couldn’t be, or Dotty wouldn’t be the 
wonderful woman she has become, nor you, my son, 
the man you are,—the man I was when I led 
Jackson’s rangers. Hesper Dawn Red—” the 
quavering voice hesitated. “No, no, let that name 
perish with him who disgraced it. The Judge knows. 
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Hesper Dawn; David Wulf Warbritton. Both of 
the high blood of the Dawns; your mothers both 
named Hesper Dawn, distant cousins, but both the 
same name, and both of the same high blood. 
Neither need you be ashamed, my son, of your name 
of Warbritton. It has been more or less on the 
tongues of men since the brave days of Saxon 
Harold. Share your estate with Dotty. It is in the 
will that you do so, and there’s ample for you both. 
The Judge will know.” 

The Pearlhunter was on the point of mentioning 
the letter :—the death of the girl’s grandfather, his 
relenting, his will. But the faltering voice left him 
no opening. 

“My son, you are a man grown, but you will not 
deny a father the heart hunger of twenty bitter 
years.” 7 

His voice was fast failing; his eyes strained hard 
to find the Pearlhunter’s face, though he was bend- 
ing low over him. The young man read the meaning, 
the twenty years of longing, in the straining eyes. 
He knelt down and laid his face against the old man’s 
cheek. An arm stole about his neck and held him 
close. 

A long time the old man lay still, his right arm 
around the girl kneeling at one side of the couch, his 
left arm around the man at the other. So still, so 
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motionless he lay that the deep silence became bur- 
dened with a heavy fear. The Sheriff at the foot of 
the couch bent forward. The Pearlhunter turned 
his face, looked and bowed his head. The girl 
raised her eyes, gazed intently at the placid features, 
threw herself across the motionless body and wept 
aloud. 

The graceful musician, the intrepid soldier—was 
dead. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE SONG OF A THRUSH 


WENTIETH of June, and the world at high tide; 

the woods full of cradles, and each cradle housing 
a lusty baby; the weak gone back to earth, the fit 
that survive beginning to test wing and claw. 
Streams and woodland pools grow languid with mil- 
lions mating. Each leaf has reached its maximum 
of lung expansion. The trees breathe deep. The 
forest has settled down seriously to the business of 
fulfilling its promises. Cocoon and chrysalis have 
opened and flung forth their glittering mysteries. 
Burnished bodies and gauzy wings glance and glitter 
through yellow sunshine and soft shade, like flakes 
of star dust sifting down out of the sky. 

But if the woods have many cradles, they also have 
many graves. There was a new one this placid June 
evening at Fallen Rock—a new one beside the one 
that was almost new. There were orchids upon 
them both. A man and a maid had together hunted 
the woods for them. Only such as they could have 
found so many. Only to her favorites does nature 
show the way to her treasures. 
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The staunch old Boss and hard-faced Bull Master- 
son were back at their vats and clam rakes. Billy’s 
grandmother was staying at the cabin of the three 
gables a few days for company. 

The Pearlhunter came from the village in the still 
evening. Along the dim, slim path through the 
woods he came, against the face of the sunset. The 
swing and spring of a master of men was in his 
stride, for he carried in his pocket a telegram 
addressed to a man with a name at last, to David 
Wulf Warbritton. The telegram told of two fortunes 
awaiting down the river, of houses and lands, and 
advising that Judge Eskridge was on his way. 

Near the turn of the path he stopped and stood 
listening. The song of a thrush was charming the 
silence. Only, the song carried a certain delicious, 
elusive witchery that no bird throat ever knew. He 
stole along the path, stopped and stood with bared 
head. 

Upon the flat rock at the pool stood the Wild Rose, 
the tears running down her face, her lips and throat 
alive with the magic of the song. A lady cardinal 
perched upon her shoulder. A king cardinal fidgeted 
and twitched his crest on an overhanging twig that 
almost brushed her hair. A pair of shy thrushes 
fluttered and flitted in reach of her hand. Other 
birds walked up and down near-by branches, or 
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darted down for a hurried peck at the crumbs sho 
had scattered over the rock. 

The tears drowned the blue; the song ceased. The 
birds fluttered away one by one. The girl bowed her 
head and stood with clasped hands, gazing down at 
the quiet water. 

The man’s step roused her. She turned, and her 
hands unclasped as if to reach toward him—but 
instantly clasped themselves again. He turned from 
the path, stepped out on the rock and came to her 
side. A moment her eyes met his, and then went 
back to the placid water, and she stood crying softly. 

She turned back to him after a time, a poor little 
half-drowned smile struggled out and brought a 
suggestion of the dimples back. 

“T had to tell them!” she said. 

“It was wonderful!” he answered very softly, as if 
his voice might disturb the spell of the music before 
the echoes had finished carrying it to the rest of the 
woods. 

The leaves hung motionless, as if waiting for the 
song to start again. The tinkle of the riffie where 
the water waked up at the lower edge of the pool 
came out of the silence. 

“The telegram came,” he went on after a long 
time. “It says,”—he hesitated, as if pondering the 
next words before giving them speech, as if half 
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Greading to give them speech—“that Judge Eskridge 
is coming for you.” | 

The words strangely carried the girl’s thoughts 
back to a mother driven forth to die in loneliness and 
poverty; to a grave on a hill overlooking the river, 
where the hand of a friend had laid her; to a great, 
silent house; to a stern old man relenting in his last 
hours— 

“T shan’t go back with him,” she said. “Some day 
T’ll go back to the grave on the hill, but not—now.” 

The man stood weighing the words in his slow way. 

“T shan’t either.” He paused a moment; went on. 
“T’m going to tear down the old cabin at Fallen Rock, 
clear out the underbrush, lay out grounds, and build 
a house. Why should I leave the Flatwoods? All 
that I care for in the world is here: my father, my 
mother, and—you.” 

The last word came hard for him. The girl lifted 
a hurried, shy half-glance to his face; dropped her 
eyes again to the quiet water. 

“The Blue Moon,” he went on, “is—somehow— 
well, it oughn’t to pass from hand to hand for just— 
money! Mother spent her life for it. I now know 
why.” There came a pause. “T’ll never need that 
five thousand dollars, and maybe Louie Solomon’s 
widow does. I’ve arranged with the Sheriff to send 
her the draft, and I’ve kept the pearl.” 
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The girl softly clasped her hands together and 
looked up at him with beaming eyes. 

“And maybe I'll get to see it, after all!” 

“T think maybe you will!” 

He reached into the pocket of his blouse, drew out 
the small velvet box, raised the lid, lifted the girl’s 
hand, and laid the Blue Moon in her palm. The 
sunset, the green of the leaves, the glory of a silver- 
edged cloud floating across the sky—the wonderful 
gem caught them all, and lay laughing them up into 
her face. 

“Wild Rose!” Her eyes left the pearl and rose to 
his face. What she saw there brought a little catch 
to her breath. And there was a note in his voice 
that had never been there before. “I reckon there’s 
nobody left but just—you, and—me. And nothing 
in the world counts to me but—you. The pearl is 
your birthday present.” . 

“Tt’s your birthday, too,” she stammered, her face 
bowed and turned away. ‘And I have no present—” 

“The most wonderful a man ever received! A 
Wild Rose—” 

He held out his unwounded arm. His heart had 
leaped to his eyes. His voice held the note that 
makes all voices musical. The girl lifted her face— 
like the dawn of day; her eyes glorious with the light 
not of star or sun; the light it is given a man but 
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once to see. Her hands came toward him, found 
their way about his neck. 

The sunset stole softly through the hushed 
branches and touched their heads, and bound the 
two together—the gold and the brown—with a shaft 
of living bronze. A little breeze came by, lifted a 
strand of her hair, laid it across his face and 
slipped away to tell the trees. 


THE END 
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